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‘ie “BUFFALO” Self-Emptying Silent Cutter 


has won the confidence and respect of the 


entire sausage industry. 

As the leader of the ‘BUFFALO’ line it 
embodies every feature that modern engi- 
neering and careful construction can give it. 

A cutting principle which has for over half 
a century been recognized as ideal—an 
adjustable bearing construction that pre- 
vents bowl wobble and assures long life— 


and a simple, but efficient, self-emptying de- 


vice that completely empties the Fowl in less 


The Confidence Of An Entire Industry 





than 20 seconds without the aid of moving 
mechanical parts in the bowl, are only a few 
of the features that make this a truly great 
machine. 

Write for detailed information anda 


list of users. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 
50 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, N. Y.. U. S. A. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 7 Dexter Park Ave., Union Stock Yards, 
Phone Boulevard 9020 


WESTERN OFFICE: 2407 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
CANADIAN OFFICE: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ont. 





BY FF A bh O 


QUALITY SAUSAGE MAKING EQUIPMENT 











Staleys 





SAUSAGE FLOUR 


A.E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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Daily Market Service 
(Mail and Wire) 


“THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE” reports 
daily market transactions and 
prices on provisions, lard, tal- 
lows and greases, sausage ma- 
terials, hides, cottonseed oil, 
Chicago hog markets, etc. 

For information on rates and 
service address The National 
Provisioner Daily Market Serv- 
ice,407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Do You Use This Style? 
This is a Mechanical Mixture, 
Not Uniform 


This is Prague Powder 
Is Always Uniform 


Prague Powder Enlarged to 
250 Times Its Natural Size 








First—a Boiled 
Sterilized Pickle 


Second —PRAGUE POWDER 
a fused nitrate and nitrite cure. 
There is no cure like it. There 
can be no imitators. Common 
Salt mixtures are not in the same 
class. They are not uniform. 
Prague Powder is always uniform. 
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PRAGUE 
POWDER 


°“A Safe, Fast Cure’’ 


hie 
PRAGUE POWDER 
fills a long-felt need. 
A quick dissolving 
ingredient is better | 
than slow melting in- fj} % 
gredientslike “rocks” 
or sizable grains. i 
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PRAGUE POWDER 
has all the curing ele- 
ments combined in 
each particle and dis- 
solves quickly, creat- 
ing a lasting bloom 
on the lean of the 
meats, leaving no bit- 
terness and no 
burning. 


Meets B. A. I. Requirements 


AN ALL-PURPOSE CURE 
HAM —BACON—SAUSAGE 


Always Uniform—Analysis Never Varies 


Sweet Pickle Cure 
50 gals. Water 
86 lbs. Salt 
1334, Ibs. Prague Powder 
15 lbs. Sugar 


Curing Time 
Boned Hams for boiling—7 to 10 days 
Hams for smoking—18 to 21 days 
Picnics for boiling—5 to 7 days 
Picnics for smoking—10 to 14 days 
Sweet Pickle Bacon—3 to 5 days 
Sweet Pickle Butts—3 to 5 days 





Perfect for Dry Cure Bacon 
Butts and Canadian Bacon 


A rich, ripe flavor and the 
color holds 


Rub meat thoroughly—pack 
tightly 
Cure—6- to 8-lb. pieces 
8 to 10 days 


12- to 16-lb. pieces 
15 to 16 days 


Wash Lightly and Smoke 





Every Packer Who Uses “PRAGUE POWDER” Praises It 


The Griffith Laboratories 


1415 West 37th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Canadian Office and Factory at 1 Industrial St., Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario 
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ere’s a line of 








Dry Sausage 


that is really 


COMPLETE 


Very few dry sausage houses, indeed, offer a full and 
complete line. The Circle E Provision Co. is one that 


does. 


In this industry, firms handling the Circle E line have 


PRODUCTS a distinct advantage in that purchasing, bookkeeping, 


shipments, records, etc., are simplified. 


E Gothaer Then too, the quality of Circle E products is of the 
E H/C Summer 


Thuringer H/C 
Summer 


B/C Salami Established a great many years, Circle E success is 
(all grades) 


E Milan 
Crescent Milan ; 
E Peperoni It will pay you to get full details. Write today. 

E Prosciutti ‘ 
E Capacola J 


business-building. variety. Reorders follow sales as 


naturally as night follows day. 


founded. upon the success of our customers with 
Circle E products. 


Capacola, Dolce 


Attractive Offer to 
E Alpino 


E Genoa Jobbers and Distributors 
Crescent Brand Genoa | 
E Sicilian 
E Export Nola 


Even a quality line must provide a fair profit 
if it deserves handling and sales effort. Circle E 








offers an arrangement and prices which will 





please you. Send today for facts and prices. 




















/ 





Circle E Provision Company 
UNION STOCK YARDS - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HIGH Court /nvolidates RAAB 





Decision Wipes Out 
Processing Tax and Eliminates 
Production Control 





Fema. REGULATION of hog produc- 
tion and taxation of pork processing was brought to an 
abrupt end on January 6, 1936, with the decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court that the AAA was unconstitutional. 

The welfare of the meat packing industry—which had 
seen its supply of raw materials dwindle and its costs 
increase under the AAA—was immeasurably affected by 
this ruling. 

In a 6 to 3 decision in the Hoosac Mills case the high 
court held the AAA unconstitutional because it invaded state 
rights in seeking to control farm production. Farm benefits 
as well as processing taxes are apparently illegal under the 
ruling. 

The majority of the court declared that regulation of 
farm production is not within the power of the federal 
government and that Congress may not use taxation or other 
of its powers to accomplish this, or purchase adherence to 
such a program. The court’s stand was believed to invali- 
date contracts with farmers. 


Can't Tax for Control 


The government had tried to narrow the issue to the 
validity of processing taxes but the court looked beyond this 
and laid down rules governing the right of Congress to use 
its taxing power to regulate commerce and production 
within the states. The decision was one of the most impor- 
tant ever rendered by the court. 

Laying the adjustment act beside the constitution of the 
United States, the high court decided it was not compatible 
with principles of the country’s fundamental law. 


“The act invades the rights of the 
states,” said Justice Roberts in giving the 
court’s decision. “It is a statutory plan 
to regulate and control agricultural pro- 
duction, a matter beyond the powers of 
the federal government. The tax, the ap- 
propriation of funds raised, and the direc- 
tion of their disbursement... are but 
means to an unconstitutional end.” 


The court struck at government by 
subterfuge, saying, “Congress cannot, 
under the pretext of executing delegated 
power, pass laws for the accomplishment 
of objects not entrusted to the federal 
government.” 


Power to Coerce or Destroy 


Answering the government argument 
that regulation was voluntary, the court 
decided the producer could not freely ac- 
cept or reject regulation. ‘The power to 
confer or withhold unlimited benefits is 
the power to coerce or destroy.” 


Even if the plan were one of voluntary 
cooperation it would stand no better so far 
as federal power was concerned, the court 
declared. ‘At best it is a scheme for pur- 
chasing with federal funds submission to 
federal regulation of a subject reserved to 
the states.” 


Every branch of industry in the United 
States might be regulated; every business 
group seek benefits for itself under the 
theory of the AAA, the court pointed out. 
The independence of the states would be 
obliterated and the United States con- 





verted into a strong central govern- 
ment with uncontrolled police power. 
No such powers were granted to the 
federal government in the general wel- 
fare clause or other parts of the con- 
stitution, the court pointed out. 

So sweeping was the court’s judg- 
ment, so painstaking its demonstration 
of the impossibility of federal regula- 
tion of production under the constitu- 
tion, that some observers believe it pos- 
sible that no new structure can be 
raised from the broken foundations of 
the AAA. 


The Minority Opinion 


The dissenting minority of the court, 
in an opinion read by Justice Stone, 
held that the AAA was constitutional; 
the levying of taxes and expenditure of 
money in aid of farmers within the 
power of Congress to provide for the 
general welfare. It pointed out that 
appeal for removal of unwise laws from 
the statute books lies not to the courts 
but to ballots and processes of demo- 
cratic government. 


The minority warned, “Interpretation 
of our great charter of government 
which proceeds on any assumption that 
responsibility for preservation of our 
institutions is the exclusive concern of 
any one of the three branches of gov- 
ernment ... is far more likely, in the 
long run, ‘to obliterate the constituent 
members’ of ‘an indestructible union of 
indestructible states’ than the frank 
recognition that language, even of a 
constitution, may mean what it says: 
That the power to tax and spend in- 
cludes the power to relieve a nation- 
wide economic maladjustment by condi- 
tional gifts of money.” 


Government Halts Activities 


Immediately following the rendering 
of the decision the administration 
moved to halt virtually all AAA opera- 
tions. The Treasury Department an- 
nounced formally that no further pro- 


cessing taxes would be collected and 
that “for the present” no checks would 
be issued either for benefit payments or 
for AAA administrative expenses. 

President Roosevelt said that authori- 
zation for an appropriation to carry 
out payments on AAA contracts made 
in good faith on 1935 crops would be 
asked of Congress. He also indicated 
in his Jackson Day address that “the 
attainment of justice and prosperity for 
American agriculture remains an imme- 
diate and constant objective of my ad- 
ministration.” He characterized the de- 
cision and the minority opinion as “two 
of the most momentous opinions ever 
rendered in a case before the Supreme 
Court of the United States.” 


Attitude of Congressional Leaders 


Congressional leaders were of the 
opinion that new legislation would be 
drafted and Senator McNary of Oregon 
said that his bill, embodying the export 
debenture, the equalization fee and the 
domestic allotment plan was being 
whipped into shape for early introduc- 
tion. No processing taxes and no cur- 
tailment of production would be em- 
bodied in this bill, the senator said, but 
it would seek to give the farmer the 
full benefit of the tariff on farm prod- 
ucts and would have as a fundamental 
purpose the export of surpluses. 


Representative Jones, chairman of 
the house committee on agriculture, 
said: ‘We think that an appropriation 
will be necessary to discharge the gov- 
ernment’s moral obligation to the farm- 
ers on contracts entered into before the 
decision.” 

Other congressmen were of the opin- 
ion that there would be no adjournment 
of Congress until some farm program 
is worked out. 


Secretary Wallace’s Views 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace expressed the fear that the 
passing of the AAA may result eventu- 


all: in a return of 1932 conditions for 
agriculture. In his regularly scheduled 
radio broadcast this week, he said: 

“We hope that the immediate effect 
of the Supreme Court decision on farm 
prices will not be serious. Exactly 
what the effects will be six or nine 
months hence, it is impossible to say. 
Concerning the long-time effects, it is 
easier to reach an opinion.” 


To Plan New Agricultural Program 


A conference of farm leaders was 
called to meet in Washington on Janu- 
uary 10 and 11 to confer on the prepa- 
ration of a new agricultural pro- 
gram, in cooperation with Secretary 
Wallace and AAA Administrator Ches- 
ter C. Davis. 

Three possibilities are reported as 
under consideration to replace the de- 
molished AAA. They are: 


1. Organization of 48 state AAA’s 
financed by federal grants. 


2. Payment of subsidies to farmers 
for “proper use” of land and not for 
crop reduction. 


3. Adoption of some form of the old 
domestic allotment plan as a temporary 
measure. 


Proposals for a constitutional amend- 
ment were heard. Senator Costigan, of 
Colorado, pointed out that “unless con- 
vinced that other early action will more 
definitely serve the public good,” he will 
press for action on his amendment to 
the constitution to give Congress the 
right to regulate agricultural produc- 
tion, and business and industry as well. 


Reaction of Agricultural Leaders 


Among leaders of agricultural or- 
ganizations, Edward A. O’Neal, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, said that “if the constitu- 
tion in its present form makes it im- 
possible for all groups to enjoy eco- 
nomic equality, steps will be taken 
immediately to amend the constitution.” 


On the other hand, Louis J. Taber, 
master of the National Grange, said 
that the Grange “will not favor a con- 
stitutional amendment except as a last 
resort.” 


Charles A. Ewing, president of the 
National Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion, with something over 300,000 mem- 
bers sending livestock to the principal 
markets of the country, said: 

“We must now develop a long time 
program that is legally and economic- 
ally sound, which will adjust the re- 
lationships of agriculture to itself, to 
other enterprise, to the government, 
and to our foreign trade. Such a pro- 
gram should contemplate far less gov- 





NEW HOME OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


The momentous decision handed down by 
the court this week declaring ‘the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act unconstitutional was 
one of the early decisions rendered in the 
new home of the court. For the first time 
in the history of this country, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has a home of 
its own, being housed previously in the 
United States Capitol. 
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Members of the high court who 
Act. First row, left to right. are 
Reynolds and Sutherland. Rear 

Cardozo. Dissenting from 


ernment control of the industry leaving 
largely with organized groups of pro- 
ducers, engaged in dealing with the 
commodity, the task of carrying it into 
successful operation.” 


Questions Before Meat Packers 


Meat packers, many of whom won 
injunctive relief from processing tax 
collection during the spring and summer 
of 1935, have followed closely the prog- 
ress of the Hoosac Mills case through 
the courts. While the Supreme Court 
decision settled the question of AAA 
constitutionality and killed the proc- 
essing tax, it left many questions still 
unanswered. Some of these are: 


1. The fate of the processing tax 
money for which bonds were posted or 
which was deposited in escrow after 
the granting of injunctions. Millions 
of dollars are involved in these deposits. 
The Department of Justice has ordered 
the disposition of such funds held up 
until the Supreme Court rules in the 
rice millers’ case involving the AAA 
amendments. Some legal observers are 
of the opinion that release of the bonds 
posted before amendments were passed 
may be simple but that recovery of 
deposited funds will be complicated. 

2. Possible action of producer or 
other groups to obtain a share of the 
funds in escrow. 


3. Fate of hog processing taxes 


already paid, which total approximately 
$225,000,000. 


Week ending January 11, 1936 


THE SUPREME COURT. 


handed down a 6 to 3 decision wiping out the Agricultural Adjustment 
Justices Brandeis, Van Devanter, Chief Justice Hughes, and Justices Mc- 
Justice Roberts who read the decision, and Justices Butler, Stone and 
the majority opinion were Justices Brandeis, Stone and Cardozo. 


4. Supply of hogs in months to 
come. Effects of the AAA will not 
disappear rapidly as it seems probable 
that hog supplies can not be built up 
to normal for some time, even if there 
is no further interference with natural 
tendencies, 


5. Future administration farm poli- 
cies. 


What Packer Leaders Think 


Gratification is expressed by meat 
packers at the passing of the serious 
handicaps imposed by the act in the 
form of processing taxes and the limita- 
tion of raw material supplies. Had not 
the Supreme Court taken this action 
many meat packers would have been 
forced into liquidation, T. Henry Foster, 
president of John Morrell & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., said in commenting on the 
decision: 


“The decision of the Supreme Court 
on the AAA was not unexpected,” Mr. 
Foster said. “Its effect, therefore, has 
already been more or less discounted 
by those taxpayers on whose shoulders 
the burden has fallen, most of whom 
to protect themselves from these assess- 
ments obtained injunctions restraining 
federal collectors from collecting the 
tax. 


“Had it not been possible to obtain 
these injunctions, many meat packers 
would have been forced into liquidation, 
their plants either seized and operated 
by the government, or closed with re- 


sulting unemployment and tremendous 
damage to producers deprived of their 
natural markets for livestock. 


“Over a period of months, the cost 
price of hogs, plus the processing tax 
of about $5 a head, has made it impos- 
sible to process pork and sell the prod- 
uct at prices which returned even cost 
to the processor. Such profits as pack- 
ers have been able to make since the 
tax was increased to $2.25 per hundred 
peunds live weight have come chiefly 
from other lines than pork, and spe- 
cialties which could absorb the tax. 


“Only a few packing concerns, pos- 
sibly not over eight or ten, could long 
withstand this drain on their resources; 
many have actually been on the verge 
of bankruptcy. In July last year I per- 
sonally called on Secretary Wallace in 
Washington and pointed this situation 
out to him. But he was disinclined to 
be alarmed and offered no hope for any 
decrease in the tax rate, or relief of 
any kind. 


“Considering the need for agricul- 
ture, it is most unfortunate that at- 
tempts to restore prices to any pre- 
determined parity should have fallen 
afcul the Constitution of the United 
States. ... 


“No real, lasting relief for agricul- 
ture can come until government officials 
and Congress realize that short cuts, 
special privileges, unconstitutional legis- 
lation and ignoring of natural laws 
only delay the return of agriculture 
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to the desired parity position instead 
of hastening it to the satisfied and 
prosperous position which it is entitled 
to.” 


Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the 
board of Wilson & Co., said that “the 
decision of the Supreme Court today 
should have a very wholesome effect 
upon the livestock and packing industry 
as it apparently clears up the uncer- 
tainty that has existed for several 
months past. Many packers early last 
year began to doubt the validity of the 
processing taxes. Having the matter 
finally settled is bound to be helpful 
to all the interests concerned—the pro- 
ducer, the packer, the wholesaler, and 
the consumer.” 


Decision Helpful to All 


In Phoenix, Ariz., to appear before 
western stockmen at the meeting of the 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion this week, R. H. Cabell, president 
of Armour and Company, said that in 
his opinion the decision of the Supreme 
Court was a wise one. “It was ex- 
pected and will have a wholesome effect 
on trade. Conditions all over the coun- 
try will improve. In all probability it 
will cheapen food, thus helping all 
classes of persons. I would not care to 
offer further comment until I have had 
opportunity to read the court’s decision 
and study the opinion, but I am sure 
it will be helpful to the entire nation.” 


Charles E. Collins, president of the 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion said, “It makes us feel good. You 
know the AAA did not govern directly 
the cattle business, but it was the next 
step due. Some of these New Deal 
laws have worked out all right, but the 
cattlemen don’t want any AAA regula- 
tion in their business. Our biggest 
troubles are government regulation of 
our business and we don’t want more 
of it.” 


Speaking from the distribution side, 
R. W. Doe, Oakland, Calif., vice-presi- 
dent of Safeway Stores, Inc., said that 
from the standpoint of his own organi- 
zation it would mean considerable re- 
duction in operation costs. “There will 
be a reduction in overhead from the 
complicated bookkeeping required in 
maintaining the records necessary to re- 
cover processing tax charges and 
similar items. The full effect of the 
decision may not be known for several 
days, but it appears that it will mean 
a lowering of costs on some of the na- 
tion’s food supply.” 





Text of the Decision 


Except for an introductory section 
outlining the act, the decision of the 
Supreme Court invalidating the AAA 
was delivered by Mr. Justice Roberts 
as follows: 

“The United States presented a claim 
to the respondents as receivers of the 
Hoosac Mills corporation for processing 
and floor taxes on cotton levied under 
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sections 9 and 16 of the act. The re- 
ceivers recommended that the claim be 
disallowed. The District court found 
the taxes valid and ordered them paid. 


“Upon appeal the Circuit Court of 
Appeals reversed the order. The judg- 
ment under review was entered prior 

(Continued on page 17.) 


Future of Cattle Business 
Discussed at Convention 


HE convention of the American 

National Livestock Association, held 
at Phoenix, Ariz., January 7-9, 1936, 
was the largest in the history of the 
industry, with more than 1,700 in at- 
tendance. 


Interest in matters of vital impor- 
tance to producers, such as government 
regulation, the Canadian reciprocity 
treaty, Argentine sanitary agreement, 
which would admit Argentine beef to 
the United States and open doors to 
the danger of foot-and-mouth disease, 
stimulated attendance and discussion. 


Charles H. Collins, of Colorado, re- 
tiring president of the association, in 
his address said that agriculture and 
ranching had been upset ever since the 
war, due 90 per cent to the agitation 
of the leaders of farm organizations 
and demagogue politicians who have 
held out hope to farmers and ranchers 
that the government would restore their 
so-called war-time prosperity. 


Producer Must Help Himself 


“The only remedy I know is for a 
nation to guarantee that equal rights 
and justice shall prevail for all, with 
special privilege to none. When that 
is done then it is up to the individual 
or corporation, and if during periods 
of prosperity they do not set aside a 
reserve for times of depression, then 
they are bound to fall.” He expressed 
the belief that lack of success in farm- 
ing and ranching is due almost entirely 
to the individual himself and to the 
inevitable laws of nature. 


Addresses by R. H. Cabell, president, 
Armour and Company, on “World Meat 
Consumption”; B. F. McCarthy, senior 
marketing specialist, U. S. Bureau Ag- 
ricultural Economics, on “Progress of 
Federal Beef Grading”; R. W. Doe, 
Safeway Stores, Inc., on “Beef Merchan- 
dising”; R. C. Pollock, on “Work of 
National Livestock and Meat Board” 
were features. Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture M. L. Wilson defended AAA 
plans and was given courteous hearing 
in face of unanimous opposition of live- 
stock men to most new deal policies. 


Ask Industry Protection 


Resolutions were adopted opposing 
reciprocal trade treaties which penalize 
domestic producers and which are made 
without ratification by the United 
States Senate; opposing ratification of 
the Argentine sanitary agreement and 
demanding retention of present em- 
bargo on imports of meat from coun- 
tries where foot-and-mouth disease ex- 
ists; demanding protection for domestic 


fats and oils against imported products 
and endorsing Kleburg bill for 10c tax 
on oleomargarine not made entirely 
from domestic fats; demanding excise 
tax on foreign fats and oils edible or 
inedible; deploring bill introduced in 
Congress this week by dairy interests 
for 5c tax on all oleomargarine; op- 
posing Capper-Hope-Wearin bills to 
curtail freedom of marketing of live- 
stock; favoring 6c tariff on green cattle 
hides, kips and calfskins; endorsing 
work of National Livestock and Meat 
Board and National Livestock Loss Pre- 
vention Board. 


A special resolution introduced by 
Elmer Brock of Wyoming was adopted 
instructing the legislative committee to 
investigate central market conditions 
such as those cited by Frank A. Hunter, 
chairman of the board of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, in his 1935 
convention address. Mr. Hunter called 
attention at that time to the wide 
spread which frequently occurs in the 
price of cattle marketed on Monday and 
those marketed later in the week and 
suggested that some plan be made 
whereby only a narrow daily price fluc- 
tuation would be possible. He expressed 
the belief that the situation should be 
explained to the producer, the commis- 
sion man and to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculutre and through combined 
effort something could be done that 
would not only wipe out wide fluctua- 
tion in livestock prices but in meat 
prices as well. 


Want Compulsory Grading 


The only contested resolution was 
that endorsing compulsory beef grad- 
ing and instructing the legislative com- 
mittee to draft bill for introduction in 
Congress making beef grading compul- 
sory in interstate trade. A substitute 
resolution calling for further conference 
with the Institute of American Meat 
Packers was defeated by a large ma- 
jority. Beef producers believe compul- 
sory grading will increase value of their 
livestock by compelling exact labeling. 


The association is better organized 
and financed and in a more aggressive 
attitude than ever before. Albert K. 
Mitchell, Albert, N. Mex., was elected 
president for the coming year, with 
Hubbard Russell, California; Frank S. 
Brice, Arizona; Fred Hobart, Texas; J. 
Elmer Brock, Wyoming; and Tom 
Jones, South Dakota, vice presidents. 

During the convention the Tovrea 
Packing Co. was host at a great bar- 
becue and meat exhibition; serving 
three thousand people. 
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Armour Maintains Tonnage 
and Earnings in 1935 


ALES of Armour and Company for 
A the fiscal year ended November 2, 
1935, totaled $683,000,000, with a net 
profit of $9,349,000, after depreciation, 
interest, taxes and other charges. This 
profit was approximately 1%c per dol- 
lar of sales. Dollar volume of sales 
showed an increase of 21 per cent while 
tonnage was 3 per cent less than in 
1934. 


Net working capital declined during 
the year from $114,000,000 to approxi- 
mately $113,200,000, due to expendi- 
tures during year in the acquisition of 
additional packing plants and other 
properties. Shortage of hogs and a 
trend toward “territorial decentraliza- 
tion of packing operations” is stated by 
president R. H. Cabell as the reason 
for these acquisitions. 


Trend Toward Decentralization 


“We bought packing plants at Ma- 
son City, South St. Paul, Memphis, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Brooklyn and 
Peoria and we rehabilitated and re- 
opened our plants at Tifton, Ga., and 
Hamilton, Ont. We also acquired addi- 
tional oil mills at Jackson and Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,” Mr. Cabell said in his re- 
port to stockholders. 


Cash on hand at the beginning of new 
fiscal year is listed at $14,437,076.60 
and inventories of products and sup- 
plies at $92,457,081.03. Earnings ex- 
ceeded dividends by approximately 
$2,327,000 with surplus credits of about 
$400,000 while surplus charges were 
$3,276,000, resulting in a decrease in 
surplus of $549,000. Surplus charges 
grew out of the premium and unamor- 
tized discount on retired bonds. 


Tax Cash in Escrow 


Company’s processing taxes on hogs 
amounted to $9,791,172 of which $7,756,- 
833.62 is cash deposited in escrow, pend- 
ing decision on the constitutionality of 
the tax. 


“The livestock and meat industry is 
the nation’s greatest business as meas- 
ured in the dollar value of its output,” 
Mr. Cabell said in his report. “It is all 
important, too, for the further reason 
that meat provides a means of convert- 
ing most of the principal farm crops— 
corn, oats, hay, forage crops and grass 
—into commodities which people can 
use. The successful conduct of the 
meat packing business is essential to 
national prosperity and the industry 
should have the assistance and helpful 
cooperation of federal and state gov- 
ernments., 


“It is encouraging to report that the 
plans of the federal government call for 
an increase in hog production during 
the current year. National recovery is 
undoubtedly under way and it will be 
Speeded up as we return to a realiza- 
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tion that all wealth comes from the soil 
and that prosperity rests on an abund- 
ant production and efficient distribu- 
tion.” 


Consolidated income and_ surplus 
statement for the 53 weeks ended No- 
vember 2, 1935, for Armour and Com- 
pany, including Armour and Company 
of Delaware, the North American Pro- 
vision Co. and their subsidiaries: 
Result before depre- 

ciation, interest 

charges, contribu- 

tions to pension 

fund and provi- 


sion for federal 
incomes taxes .. 
Provision for de- 
preciation 


$22,421,701.56 
5,378,716.81 


$17,042,984.75 
Interest charges . 5,209,659.87 
$11, 833,324.88 


600,000.00 


Contributions to 
pension fund ... 


11, 233,324.88 
Provision for fed- . 


eral income taxes 1,884,646.75 ~ 

Net result 

Credit from purchase 
and retirement of 


$ 9,348,678.13 


29,171.71 


$ 9,377,849.84 
49,554,147.75 


Surplus—at beginning 


$58,931,997.59 
(Continued on page 41.) 


Hog Scarcity Reduces 1935 
Net Earnings of Morrell 


ESPITE an increase in total dollar 

sales during 1935, John Morrell & 
Co., Ottumwa, Ia., had the lowest net 
earnings in ten years, T. Henry Fos- 
ter, president, announced. 

For year ending November 2, 1935, 
total sales were $72,526,144.02 with net 
profits of $338,595.38, equal to 88 cents 
per share, or less than % cent per dol- 
lar of sales. 

During the year processing taxes 
were approximately 13 times as much 
as all other taxes combined. Of the 
$6,900,780.00 in taxes paid or accrued 
during the year, $6,427,479.01 were for 
processing. Of this amount $3,586,- 
677.36 were withheld by the company 
and charged against current liabilities 
pending settlement of the AAA suit. 
An additional $100,000.00 has been 
placed in escrow. 


Hog Scarcity Prominent Factor 


Current liabilities at the end of the 
fiscal year were $5,331,223.08 against 
current assets of $13,301,228.78 of 
which $3,072,479.01 was in cash and 
British Government securities. Inven- 
tories of product, raw materials, live- 
stock, etc., were valued at $7,027,100.93. 
Dividends paid totaled $1,388,512.80 
which when deducted from surplus, in- 
cluding net profit for 1935, left a bal- 
ance in surplus of $1,927,401.66. Com- 
menting upon the earnings report, Mr. 
Foster said: 


“The disappointing performance for 
the period was primarily due to the 
much reduced supply of hogs available 
to the meat packing industry. This 
livestock situation affected us in two 
ways. 

“First, because of the low tonnage, 
our unit costs were materially in- 
creased. Secondly, selling margins were 
disturbed by the consumer resistance 
which developed to higher meat prices. 
Such price increases naturally followed 


the rise in hog prices growing out of 
the reduced supply. The rise in hog 
prices from November, 1934, to August, 
1935, was more than 100 per cent and 
was relatively the largest advance on 
record during a single marketing year. 


“Apparently the downward trend in 
hog production which began in the Fall 
of 1933 ended last spring and increases 
are in prospect for 19386 and 1937. An- 
other factor in the outlook which is 
favorable,” Mr. Foster concluded, “is 
the likelihood of further gains in con- 
sumer purchasing power in the com- 
ing year.” 


Profit and Loss Statement 


Consolidated profit and loss state- 
ment for the company and its subsidi- 
aries for the fiscal year follows: 


Net sales (all Com- 
panies) 

Operating profit of all 
Companies (including 
restoration of inven- 
tory reserve of 
$250,000.00 charged 
to earnings in 1933) 
after deducting all 
expenses including 
repairs and mainte- 
nance of properties, 
but before provid- 
ing for depreciation, 
capital stock and 
local taxes, interest 
charges, and Federal 
income taxes 


$1,452,976.26 
Miscellaneous income. 20,669.16 $ 1,473,645.42 
Deduct: 


Provision for depre- 
ciation 

Federal capital stock 
and local taxes... 

Interest charges ... 


Net profit (all Com- 
panies) before pro- 
viding for Federal 


$72,526,144.02 


295,789.19 
66,909.22 





income tax 
Federal income tax... 


Net profit for year (all 
Companies) on above 








Practical Points for the Irade 


Handling Beef Tongues 


Beef tongues have been a popular 
item in many retail stores recently. A 
new method of encasing them has aided 
their sale in many instances. A packer 
writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Can you tell us how beef tongues are cut and 
cured? We have noticed that some packers are 
putting tongues into manufactured casings, 
making an attractive product. Can you give us 
some information on this? 

Tongues which are to be placed in 
manufactured casings are prepared in 
manner described in latter part of this 
article except that they are not pumped 
in curing. Cured tongues are cooked 
for about two hours and skinned. They 
are not dipped in cold water as this in- 
creases the moisture. Tip end of the 
tongue is folded over with top on out- 
side. Where these folds come together 
the tongues should be scraped well— 
they adhere better and make a perfect 
piece when sliced. 


They are then stuffed into 2%x12 or 
13 in. manufactured casings, using butt 
stuffer, and smoked to any color and 
flavor desired. Preliminary general 
practice in cutting and curing tongues 
is as follows: 


Tongues should not be cut or scored 
in handling. The fell should be kept 
intact in removing tongue so that fatty 
portions of tongue will be protected, as 
they are included in long-cut tongue. 
Fell should not be broken in washing 
tongue. 


After tongue is removed from head 
and washed it is hung by gullet end 
on special tongue rack. It may be hung 
by gullet end and fell which will give 
product a plump appearance. In some 
plants the tongue is laid on an adjust- 
able form. This method is believed to 
produce a better-shaped product. After 
hanging the tongue is drained and 
chilled at a temperature of 38 degs. 
Fahr. for 12 to 24 hours. After chill- 
ing the tongue is ready for trimming. 


Long-cut tongues.—A long-cut tongue 
is made from the rough tongue by cut- 
ting out all but 1% in. of bone, trim- 
ming off all ragged edges and both fat 
and lean on sides and butt of tongue 
and fell on the bottom. Fat on the 
bottom is smoothed up and edges bev- 
elled. Three rings of trachea are left 
on. 


Short-cut tongues.—A short-cut tongue 
is made from rough tongue by trim- 
ming off all portions, as in long-cut, 
and in addition cutting off tongue root 
back of bones and on a slight slant to 
bottom of tongue so as to keep meat 
below gullet on tongue. This removes 
trachea but leaves on the soft palate. 


Canner tongues.—Canner tongues are 
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short-cut tongues with all fat on base 
and root, glands and soft palate re- 
moved, leaving only lean on base of 
tongue and 1% in. of bone. After 
tongue is parboiled for canning this 
bone is removed as it can be done at 
that time with less waste. 


Before curing it is customary to soak 
tongues in a strong pickle solution 
over night. This makes it possible to 
clean tongue of any saliva or coating 
which may have formed on the surface. 
Tongues are then lightly rubbed with 
fine salt, pumped with pickle and placed 
in cure. A salt solution of 70 degs. 
strength is used and 30 lbs. of sugar 
and 10 lbs. of sodium nitrate are added 
to each 100 gals. of pickle. Tongues are 
packed loosely and overhauled at 5, 10 
and 15 days. They are cured in 30 
days. 


Do you use this page to get your 
questions answered? 








What Is Boiled Ham 
Shrinkage Cost? 


Certain costs in making boiled 
hams vary directly as the value 
of the product varies. 


Chief among these is the cost 
of shrinkage. 


Anyone who figures costs, par- 
ticularly for the purpose of ar- 
riving at selling prices, must keep 
this factor in mind. 


This shrinkage item must be 
EXPRESSED in cents per pound but 
must be FIGURED from the value 
of the raw material used. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
has compiled a table to assist the 
packer in approximating the cost 
of shrinkage in the production of 
boiled hams. This gives the dif- 
ferent percentages of shrinkages 
and at different value levels. Sub- 
scribers may have this table by 
filling out and sending in the fol- 
lowing coupon, accompanied by a 
10c stamp. In large quantities, 
please write for prices. 

The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ml. 


Please send me reprint on ‘How to 
riewe,, Shrinkage Cost in Making Boiled 
ams. 


Enclosed find a 10c stamp. 























Holding Hams For Cure 


A Southern packer whose hog supply 
runs short in summer, just when he 
needs hams for smoking and curing, 
wants to know if he can hold hams from 
winter kill until summer. He asks: 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Our hog kill is short in the summer when we 
do not have enough hams for curing and smok- 
ing. Can we put hams into the freezer now and 
throughout the winter and hold them until sum- 
mer? Our freezer runs from 8 to 12 degs. above 
zero Fahr. 

Properly frozen and stored hams can 
be held for 6 months although the usual 
period is about 3 months. If held for 
the longer time the first hams going 
into storage should be the first hams 
out in May and June. 


It would not be safe to attempt to 
freeze hams at 8 to 12 degs. above 
zero. They should be wrapped to pre- 
vent freezer burn and frozen at 10 to 
15 degs. below zero. They can then be 
stored at about 10 degs. above. The 
very highest storage temperature should 
be 15 above. The difficulty with the 
latter temperature is that the freezer 
is likely to be higher at certain points. 


Handling Viscera Fat 


A Southwestern packer wants to 
know how to handle gut slime and fat 
from viscera. He writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

What is the best method of catching and sav- 
ing gut slime and fat from viscera as they are 
stripped? 

Fatting is one operation and slim- 
ing another. When a quantity of guts 
have been fatted they are turned and 
slimed. In small plants where fatting 
is done by hand, the operation is per- 
formed on a slanting board, fat re- 
moved being deposited in a pail. Hand 
sliming is also done on a slanting board 
and the slime caught in a pail. 


If slime and fat are drained into a 
tank of water, the tank should be con- 
nected to a trap. This will catch all 
solids. Contents of trap should be 
dipped out at frequent intervals. 

Slime should not be drained to sewer, 
as it is sticky and will eventually clog 
the drain. It usually is disposed of in 
rendering tank. 


YIELDS OF PORK CUTS 


Do you know what any cut of pork 
should yield, based on various live and 
dressec weights? Tables give you this 
information instantly in chapter 5 of 
“PorK PACKING,” The National Pro- 
visioner’s latest ‘ook. 
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Meat Specialties 


Items That Should Increase Volume 
of Sales When Added to the 
Standard Line of Meats 





EDITOR’S NOTE.—Packers and sausage 
manufacturers are always looking for new 
items to add to the line to attract dealer and 
consumer interest. This accounts for the re- 
markable develop t in production of meat 
loaves and other specialties with both eye and 
appetite appeal which has characterized the 
meat trade in recent years. 

This column will report from time to time 
news of such items and experience of meat 
manufacturers in developing them, 





ANOTHER MEAT COMBINATION 


The packer’s best excuse for produc- 
ing quality canned meats is that there 
is an economic need for them. 

The can offers the possibility for 
something more than a reserve food 
supply. It gives the housewife the op- 
portunity not only to stock her pantry 
against unforeseen food needs, but also 
a convenience and an ease in meal 
preparation which she can be taught to 
appreciate, and of which she will take 
advantage if offered canned meat prod- 
ucts that please her. 

Many factors are working to increase 
canned meat consumption. One is the 
more constructive attitude of packer 
executives toward the canning depart- 
ment. Experience of packers with 
soups and canned corned beef hash of 
high quality has demonstrated the 
possibilities for canned meat volume 
and profits. Today, materials are be- 
ing selected with the greatest care and 
processed under rigid control to pro- 
duce economical, wholesome and palat- 
able foods. 


Merchandising New Items 


Behind these quality products are be- 
ing put advertising and merchandising 
efforts to build good will and consumer 
acceptance. If these activities did 
nothing more, they should convince the 
consumer that the packer believes in 
his products and is willing to risk a 
considerable investment in assuring the 
housewife that she will find them to 
her liking. 

New canned products of merit are 
being placed on the market frequently 
—meats and meats in combination with 
other foods—to give the housewife a 
variety of dishes as palatable and 
nourishing as she could prepare in her 
own kitchen. 


Beef and Vegetables 


Many of these new canned products 
have been described in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER from time to time. Among 
them are spaghetti and meat balls, beef 
and kidney stew, chicken a la king, 
beefsteak and onions, chicken tamales, 
liver and onions, etc. Some of these 
are included in Kingan & Co’s. interna- 
tional line recently described. 


The newest canned meat product to 
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be announced is from the canning de- 
partment of John Morrell & Co. It is 
composed of lean beef, diced potatoes, 
carrots, tomatoes and brown gravy, sea- 
soned with onions. It has been given 
the name of “Beef-‘N’-Vegetable Din- 
ner.” Intensive merchandising effort is 
being put behind it. 

Milwaukee, Syracuse, N. Y., and Dal- 
las, Tex., were chosen for test cam- 
paigns. The product was offered in 
these cities last June as an aid to house- 
wives in hot weather meal preparation. 
The fact-:was stressed in the advertis- 
ing that the dinner makes an ideal hot 
meal requiring only a few minutes heat- 
ing before serving. 

Response in these cities was so grati- 
fying that before the end of the sum- 
mer production had been expanded and 
sales extended to every section of the 
country. It has now become one of the 
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MEAL IN A CAN. 


Introduced last summer, this new Morrell 

product made of lean beef, diced po- 

tatoes, carrots, tomatoes, onions and 

brown gravy. has attained nation-wide 

distribution. It is ready to serve after 
heating. 


company’s best selling lines. The prod- 
uct is packed in 1-lb. and family-size 
cans. The former makes a meal for 
two or three people. The latter is suffi- 
cient for as many as four or five. 


TRIMMING OFF THE PROFITS 


Do your men trim the profits off your 
pork loins? Read chapter 6 of “PorK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
latest book. 











Recent Patents 


New Devices Relating to the Meat 
and Allied Industries on Which 
U. S. Patents Have Been 
Granted. 





Meat Skinner.—George A. Kelly, Bal- 
timore, Md. In this machine a drum, 
on which is a means for holding the 
meat, and a stationary knife form the 
principal units. Shafts on which drum 
is mounting and meat holding device 
are eccentrically connected so that lat- 
ter may be brought into intimate con- 
tact with drum immediately it is ro- 
tated. Granted December 10, 1935. 


Margarine and Method of Manufacture. 
—Adrian D. Joyce, Cleveland, assignor 
to Durkee Famous Foods, Inc., Elm- 
hurst, N. Y. This is a method of mak- 
ing margarine from a margarine base 
of components selected from edible oils 
and fats substantially free from milk 
solids, by congealing the base to a pre- 
cooled uncrystalized form and incor- 
porating a milk component. Granted 
December 17, 1935. No. 2,024,647. 


Gelatin Product and Method of Making. 
—Chester H. Epstein, Highland Park, 
Ill., and R. Goithoffer, Grayslake, II1., 
assignors to Grayslake Gelatin Co., 
Grayslake, Ill. In a method of manu- 
facturing gelatin from pig skins, the 
step which consists in acidulating the 
skins with one or more organic acids 
in conjunction with one or more organic 
salts of the group of organic acids con- 
sisting of tartaric and citric acids, then 
hydrolyzing. Granted December 17, 
1925. No. 2,024,683. 


Hog Scalding.—Harry H. McKee and 
Levi S. Paddock, Chicago, IIl., assig- 
nors, by mesne assignments, to Indus- 
trial Patents Corp., Chicago, Ill. A de- 
vice for scalding hog carcasses com- 
prising a soaking vat, a scalding vat 
adjacent to the soaking vat, means for 
conveying hogs through both vats and 
an upwardly inclined table conveyor in 
the soaking vat to lift carcasses from 
soaking vat to scalding vat. Entrance 
of hogs into scalding vat is controlled 
by mechanical means. Hogs are sprayed 
as they pass from soaking vat to scald- 
ing vat. An automatic ducking attach- 
ment is provided on scalding vat. 
Granted November 12, 1935. No. 2,020,- 
846. 


Margarine and Method of Making.— 
Benjamin R. Harris, Chicago, Ill. A 
method of treating margarine contain- 
ing oleaginous and aqueous materials, 
which comprises incorporating a ma- 
terial formed by partially saponifying 
a tri-glyceride and partially decreasing 
the proportion of soap formed. Granted 
December 17, 1935. No. 2,024,355. 
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and VEFU COUFAGCOUS 


Py A message from KVP, makers of Food Protection Papers anda : 
good grade of Bond and Writing Papers for office and school use. 


1936 - what? 


Will Fear and Worry get you down? Don’t let them, they are 
Killers! Wars and rumors of wars are their deadly weapons, 
political and economic uncertainties their fatal poisons. 


You are greater than anything that can happen to you. Faith 
and Courage will conquer all difficulties. 


Go forward, and be strong and very courageous! 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT (KALAMAZOO COUNTY) MICHIGAN 
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REF FRI IGERATION 
Conditioning 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 














FIGURING INSULATION 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M.E. 


Insulation is being improved con- 
tinually and made more efficient. New 
materials and new methods of applica- 
tion are being recommended with in- 
creasing frequency. Even cork, some- 
times referred to as “nature’s own in- 
sulating material,” has been made more 
efficient by improved manufacturing 
processes, 


With such improvement, the formu- 
las and rules for computing heat trans- 
fer must necessarily be changed. Hence, 
based on comparative performance 
data, the writer recently developed a 
new formula for high grade modern 
cork insulation, as follows: 


C = .000333 T + 0.2633. 
Where 


C =Thermal conductivity —B.t.u. per 
sq .ft. per 1 in. of thickness of cork, per 
deg. Fahr., per hr. 

T= Mean temperature, deg. Fahr. 


Regarding efficiency of insulation, 
many users of cork insulation on am- 
monia, brine lines and elsewhere, seem 
to think that it is “so good” that it 
never needs inspection. That belief, 
however, should be abandoned. Pipe 
covering in general, even of the less 
efficient varieties, is usually lucky if it 
gets any inspection at all. Not long 
ago I put the question to the chief en- 
gineer of a cork insulation manufac- 
turing concern. He replied: 


“There is no such thing as too fre- 
quent inspection from the manufac- 
turers’ point of view.” He said that at 
least once every year the operating en- 
gineer should take a look at the cork 
insulation. It is important to keep the 
cork covered and sealed so that mois- 
ture will never get in. When thorough- 
ly sealed and kept dry its insulating 
efficiency can be held at the maximum. 


ICE BY DIRECT EXPANSION 


A new method of freezing ice, devel- 
oped in Germany, substitutes direct ex- 
pansion for brine freezing. The sys- 
tem is entirely automatic in operation 
and dispenses with can filling, lifting 
and harvesting machinery. Among the 
advantages claimed for the new method 
are the small size of the plant, elimina- 
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FREEZES FROM CENTER INSTEAD OF OUTSIDE 


Ingenious ice making system recently reported placed in successful operation in 
Germany. A number of important advantages are claimed, including a consider- 
able saving in labor. 


tion of brine corrosion, no loss at har- 
vesting, instant starting and stopping 
and economy in labor costs. 


The main feature of the system is a 
conical freezer can of square section 
with a polished non-corroding inside 
surface. It is surrounded by a jacket 
in which the liquid refrigerant evapo- 
rates, the liquid supply being at the 
bottom and the vapor suction at top of 
jacket. Ice can is connected at top 
and bottom to a water tank, a small 
piston, operating with a slow to-and-fro 
movement, entering the lower extrem- 
ity. 


During the freezing process the water 
contained in the can is frozen, and each 
time the piston raises the cake of ice 
a free space between block of ice and 
sides of can is filled with water. This 
rapidly freezes to the block. 


This operation is repeated and a rec- 
tangular ice cake emerges from top of 
can until it is broken off by an inclined 
plane. The steadily growing core lifts 
up the broken-off block until-it is auto- 
matically dumped onto an inclined har- 
vesting platform, size of blocks being 
regulated by adjusting height of in- 
clined plane. 


In the conventional tank system, the 
ice is formed in the cans from the out- 
side inward, so that as freezing pro- 
gresses, the transfer of heat between 
the water and the cold brine is ren- 
dered increasingly difficult by the inter- 
posed thick layer of ice. In the new 
system, the latent heat is extracted in 
a more direct manner, the block being 
formed by the freezing of successive 
layers of ice to the core, thus reversing 
the direction of freezing. Thus, the 
time required to make a block of ice is 
materially reduced. It is possible to 
operate with a higher suction pressure 
than is ordinarily required with the 
conventional tank system. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES 


Ice Delivery Co. has started con- 
struction of $25,000 ice and refrigera- 
tion plant, Aberdeen, Wash. 


Gulf Ice & Cold Storage Co. has 
established meat curing and cold stor- 
age plant, Robertsdale, Ala. 


County Commissioners and Probate 
Judge, Centerville, Ala., passed resolu- 
tion appropriating $2,500 to build cold 
storage plant. Federal government will 
put up $22,500 to complete project. 


Yuma Ice Delivery, Yuma, Ariz., 
plans erection of cold storage plant to 
cost about $4,000. Plant will be erected 
in Somerton, Ariz. 


Grant & Bruner, 607 Ferguson bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif., are planning erec- 
tion of cold storage plant in northern 
California. 


Ray City Ice Co., Fitzgerald, Ga., has 
opened meat curing plant. 


City Ice Co., Gainesville, Ga., has 
added meat curing room, capacity 100,- 
000 Ibs. per season. 


Ottumwa Ice Co., Ottumwa, Ia., has 
completed new cold storage locker 
plant. 


George Kaiser Packing Co. 81 N. 
First st., Kansas City, Kans., plans ad- 
dition to, cold storage space. 


Payton Packing Co., Tucson, Ariz., is 
enlarging .its refrigeration plant and 
installing “additional equipment. 


CHANGE IN FREIGHT HEARING 


Shippers’ public hearing announced 
for Jan. 13, 1986, has been postponed 
to Jan. 28. Time and place of meeting 
remain as previously published. (See 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER for Dec. 
28, 1985.) 
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WE KNOW A FOOD 
MAN WHOSE SALES 
WERE FALLING OFF 











H°” are your sales? Up — where you 
want them? Okay if they are, but if not, 

it might pay you to check up on your raw 
materials—and that of course includes salt. 
Now we don’t claim that Diamond Crys- 
tal Salt is the only clue to mounting sales. 
But we do say it can be a mighty big factor. 
Because Diamond Crystal Salt is always 
consistently uniform and pure. The exclu- 


UNIFORM 





sive Alberger Process insures these qualities. 
And makes it a milder salt, too, for greater 
incorporation and richer flavors. 


It’s one ingredient you can always count 
on to be the same—year in and year out. 
Why not let it help you maintain the all- 
important uniformity of your finished 


products? Diamond Crystal Salt Co., (Inc.), 


250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 
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ANALYSIS...CHEMICAL ANALYS!IS...CHARACTER OF FLAKE 
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FOR COLD STORAGE 


JAMISON 
Metal-Clad 
DOORS 


protect against fire's 
ravages, and refrigera- 
tion losses. 
Completely covered 
with galvanized steel. 
Double-locked seams, no 
solder or exposed nail- 


heads. 
Send for Bulletin 
JAMISON 


Cold Storage Door Co. 


Hagerstown, Md. U.S.A. 
Branches in all principal cities 
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Makers of the 
genuine H. J. 
Mayer Special 
Frankfurter, 
Bologna, Pork 
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and without 
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STOP GUESSING 


about seasoning ! 
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Too many meat 
packers and sau- 
sage manufac- 
turers have 
spoiled what 
could have been 
a good, profit- 
able sausage 
business — by 
guessing ! 


There’s no place for guesswork 
in the blending and mixing of 
seasoning. Every operation 
must be accurate. Every meas- 
urement must be exact to a 
fraction of an ounce. The 
strength of individual spices 
must be tested. 


Sb La ver 


We believe that the seasoning ex- 
perts in our Company are the best 
in the business. Our customers tell 
us that our seasonings do a better 
seasoning job and cost less to use. 
And we are positive that MAYER 
Seasonings will do a better job for 
you, give a better product that brings 
more profit, and save your seasoning 
dollars. We can prove these points! 


Write today! 


_J. MAYER & SONS CO 
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TEXT OF DECISION 


(Continued from page 10.) 


to the adoption of the amending act 
of Aug. 24, 1935, and we are there- 
fore concerned only with original act. 


Government's Position 

“First. At the outset United States 
contends that the respondents have no 
standing to question the validity of the 
tax. The position is that the act is 
merely a revenue measure levying, an 
excise upon the activity of processing 
cotton—a proper subject for the imposi- 
tion of such a tax—the proceeds of 
which go into the federal treasury and 
thus become available for appropriation 
for any purpose. 

“It is said that what the respondents 
are endeavoring to do is to challenge 
the intended use of the money pur- 
suant to congressional appropriation 
when, by confession, that money will 
have become the property of the gov- 
ernment and the taxpayer will no long- 
er have any interest in it. Massachu- 
setts vs., Mellon, 262 U. S. 447, is 
claimed to foreclose litigation by the 
respondents or other taxpayers, as such, 
looking to restraint of the expenditure 
of government funds. 

“That case might be an authority in 
the petitioners’ favor if we were here 
concerned merely with a suit by a tax- 
payer to restrain the expenditure of the 
public moneys. It was there held that 
a taxpayer of the United States may 
not question expenditures from its 
treasury on the ground that the alleged 
unlawful diversion will deplete the pub- 
lic funds and thus increase the burden 
of future taxation. 


Resist Tax as Illegal 


“Obviously the asserted interest of 
a taxpayer in the federal government’s 
funds and the supposed increase of the 
future burden of taxation is minute and 
indeterminable. 


“But here the respondents who are 
called upon to pay moneys as taxes re- 
sist the exaction as a step in an unau- 
thorized plan. This circumstance clear- 
ly distinguishes the case. 


“The government in substance and 
effect asks us to separate the agricul- 
tural adjustment act into two statutes, 
the one levying an excise on processors 
of certain commodities, the other ap- 
Propriating the public moneys inde- 
pendently of the first. 

“Passing the novel suggestion that 
two statutes enacted as parts of a sin- 
gle scheme should be tested as if they 
were distinct and unrelated, we think 
the legislation now before us is not 
susceptible of such separation and 
treatment. 


Is Tax Really An Excise? 


_ “The tax can only be sustained by 
ignoring the avowed purpose and op- 
eration of the act, and holding it a 
Measure merely laying an excise upon 
Editor’s Note: Certain portions of the text 


of the decision have been italicized by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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the processors to raise revenue for the 
support of government. 

“Beyond cavil the sole object of the 
legislation is to restore the purchasing 
power of agricultural products to a 


parity with that prevailing in an earlier 


day; to take money from the processor 
and bestow it upon farmers who will 
reduce their acreage for the accomplish- 
ment of the proposed end, and, mean- 
while, to aid these farmers during the 
period required to bring the prices of 
their crops to the desired level. 


“The tax plays an indispensable part 
in the plan of regulation. As stated by 
the agricultural adjustment administra- 
tor, it is ‘the heart of the law’; a means 
of ‘accomplishing one or both of two 
things intended to help farmers attain 
parity prices and purchasing power.’ 

“A tax automatically goes into effect 
for a commodity when the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines that rental or 
benefit payments are to be made for 
reduction of production of that com- 
modity. The tax is to cease when ren- 
tal or benefit payments cease. 


Rate Fixed for Price-Raising 


“The rate is fixed with the purpose 
of bringing about crop-reduction and 
price-raising. It is to equal the differ- 
ence between the ‘current average farm 
price’ and ‘fair exchange value.’ It 
may be altered to such amount as will 
prevent accumulation of surplus stocks. 

“If the secretary finds the policy of 
the act will not be promoted by the levy 
of the tax for a given commodity, he 
may exempt it. [Section 11.] 


“The whole revenue from the levy is 
appropriated in aid of crop control; 
none of it is made available for gen- 
eral governmental use. The entire agri- 
cultural adjustment program embodied 
in title I of the act is to become inop- 
erative when, in the judgment of the 
President, the national economic emer- 
gency ends; and as to any commodity, 
he may terminate the provisions of the 
law, if he finds them no longer requisite 
to carrying out the declared policy with 
respect to such commodity. [Section 
13.] 


Tax Is Means of Control 


“The statute not only avows an aim 
foreign to the procurement of revenue 
for the support of government, but by 
its operation shows the exaction laid 
upon processors to be the necessary 
means for the intended control of agri- 
cultural production. 


“In these aspects the tax, so-called, 
closely resembles that laid by the act 
of Aug. 3, 1882, entitled ‘an act to 
regulate immigration,’ which came be- 
fore this court in the head money cases, 
112 U. S. 580. 

“The statute directed that there 
should be levied, collected and paid a 
duty of 50 cents for each alien pas- 
senger who should come by vessel from 
a foreign port to one in the United 
States. Payment was to be made to 
the collector of the port by the master, 
owner, consignee or agent of the ship; 
the money was to be paid into the 


treasury, was to be called the immi- 
grant fund, and to be used by the sec- 
retary of the treasury to defray the 
expense of regulating immigration, for 
the care of immigrants and relieving 
those in distress, and for the expenses 
of effectuating the act. 


An Earlier Decision 


“Various objections to the act were 
presented. In answering them the 
court said: 


‘But the true answer to all these 
objections is that the power exercised 
in this instance is not the taxing pow- 
er. The burden imposed on the ship 
owner by this statute is the mere inci- 
dent of the regulation of commerce— 
of that branch of foreign commerce 
which is involved in immigration. .. . 

“Tt is true not much is said about 
protecting the ship owner. But he is 
the man who reaps the profit from the 
transaction .. . the sum demanded of 
him is not, therefore, strictly speaking, 
a tax or duty within the meaning of 
the constitution. The money thus 
raised, though paid into the treasury, 
is appropriated in advance to the uses 
of the statute, and does not go to the 
general support of the government.’ 

“While there the exaction was sus- 
tained as an appropriate element in 
a plan within the power of congress 
‘to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions,’ no question was made of the 
standing of the ship owner to raise the 
question of the validity of the scheme 
and consequently of the exaction which 
was an incident of it. 


Exaction Not True Tax 


“It is inaccurate and misleading to 
speak of the exaction from processors 
prescribed by the challenged act as a 
tax, or to say that as a tax it is sub- 
ject to no infirmity. 


“A tax, in the general understand- 
ing of the term, and as used in the 
constitution, signifies an exaction for 
the support of the government. The 
word has never been thought to con- 
note the expropriation of money from 
one group for the benefit of another. 

“We may concede that the latter sort 
of imposition is constitutional when 
imposed to effectuate regulation of a 
matter in which both groups are inter- 
ested and in respect of which there is a 
power of legislative regulation. 

“But manifestly no justification for 
it can be found unless as an integral 
part of such regulation. 

The exaction cannot be wrested 
out of its setting, denominated an ex- 
cise for raising revenue and legalized 
by ignoring its purpose as a mere in- 
strumentality for bringing about a de- 
sired end. 


Purpose Is To Regulate 


“To do this would be to shut our 
eyes to what all others than we can see 
and understand. Child labor tax case, 
259 U. S. 20, 87. 

“We conclude that the act is one 
regulating agricultural production; that 
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for modern packers! 





Adelmann Ham Boiling Equip- 
ment incorporates all modern 
dite domuanh features to insure maximum 
po raul to re- profit from boiled hams. 


tainers to insure + + + 
perfect product. 
Sturdy and effi- Purchases of Adelmann 
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BLISS BOXES 


Give you the qualities you want 
in your Shipping Containers: 


1. Greatest margin of safety to your goods while in transit. 
2. Cost less than other types of shipping containers. 
3. Their light weight reduces freight charges. 
4. Reinforced corners enable them to 
withstand stress in storage. 
5. High advertising value, as they can 
be effectively printed on all sides. 
6. Easily and economically assembled 
and sealed on the Bliss Box Stitcher 
and Bliss Power Lift Top Stitcher. 


BLISS BOXES 
and BLISS EQUIPMENT | 
Are Used by the ; 
BLISS POWER LIFT TOP STITCHER Leading Meat Packers 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Bliss, Latham and Boston Wire Stitching Machinery for All Types of Fibre Containers 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
117 W. Harrison St. 5th and Chestnut Sts. 185 Summer St. 1931 E. Glst St. 2082 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES—SEATTLE 
Harry W. Brintnall Co. BOX AND BOTTOM STITCHER 
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the tax is a mere incident of such reg- 
ulation and that the respondents have 
standing to challenge the legality of 
the exaction. 


“Tt does not follow that as the act 
is not an exertion of the taxing power 
and the exaction not a true tax, the 
statute is void or the exaction uncol- 
lectible. For, to paraphrase what was 
said in the head money cases [supra], 
if this is an expedient regulation by 
congress, of a subject within one of its 
granted powers, ‘and the end to be at- 
tained is one falling within that power, 
the act is not void, because within a 
loose and more extended sense than was 
used in the constitution,’ the exaction is 
called a tax. 


“Second. The government asserts 
that even if the respondents may ques- 
tion the propriety of the appropriation 
embodied in the statute their attack 
must fail because article 1, section 8 of 
the constitution authorizes the contem- 
plated expenditure of the funds raised 
by the tax. 


Question Is Fundamental 


“This contention presents the great 
and the controlling question in the case. 
We approach its decision with a sense 
of our grave responsibility to render 
judgment in accordance with the princi- 
ples established for the governance of 
all three branches of the government. 


“There should be no misunderstand- 
ing as to the function of this court in 
such a case. It is sometimes said that 
the court assumes a power to overrule 
or control the action of the people’s 
representatives. This is a misconcep- 
tion. 


“The constitution is the supreme law 
of the land ordained and established by 
the people. All legislation must con- 
form to the principles it lays down. 


“When an act of congress is appro- 
priately challenged in the courts as not 
conforming to the constitutional man- 
date the judicial branch of the govern- 
ment has only one duty—to lay the ar- 
ticle of the constitution which is in- 
voked beside the statute which is chal- 
lenged and to decide whether the latter 
squares with the former. 


Function of the Court 


“All the court does, or can do, is to 
announce its considered judgment upon 
the question. The only power it has, 
if such it may be called, is the power 
of judgment. This court neither ap- 
proves nor condemns any legislative 
policy. 

“Its delicate and difficult office is to 
ascertain and declare whether the legis- 
lation is in accordance with, or in con- 
travention of, the provisions of the con- 
stitution; and, having done that, its 
duty ends. 

“The question is not what power the 
federal government ought to have, but 
what powers in fact have been given 
by the people. It hardly seems neces- 
Sary to reiterate that ours is a dual 
form of government; that in every 
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state there are two governments, the 
state and the United States. 


“Each state has all governmental 
powers save such as the people, by 
their constitution, have conferred upon 
the United States, denied to the states, 
or reserved to themselves. 

“The federal union is a government 
of delegated powers. It has only such 
as are expressly conferred upon it and 
such as are reasonably to be implied 
from those granted. In this respect 
we differ radically from nations where 
all legislative power, without restriction 
or limitation, is vested in a parliament 
or other legislative body subject to no 
restrictions except the discretion of its 
members. 

“Article I, section 8, of the constitu- 
tion vests sundry powers in the con- 
gress. But two of its clauses have any 
bearing upon the validity of the statute 
under review. 

“The third clause endows the con- 
gress with power ‘to regulate com- 
merce ... among the several states.’ 
Despite a reference in its first section 
to a burden upon, and an obstruction 
of normal currents of commerce, the 
act under review does not purport to 
regulate transactions in interstate or 
foreign commerce. 


Control of Local Activity 


“Its stated purpose is the control of 
agricultural production, a purely local 
activity, in an effort to raise the prices 
paid the farmer. Indeed, the govern- 
ment does not attempt to uphold the 
validity of the act on the basis of the 
commerce clause, which, for the pur- 
pose of the present case, may be put 
aside as irrelevant. 

“The clause thought to authorize the 
legislation—the first—confers upon the 
congress power ‘to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the 
debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United 
States... .’ 

“It is not contended that this provi- 
sion grants power to regulate agricul- 
tural production upon the theory that 
such legislation would promote the 
general welfare. The government con- 
cedes that the phrase ‘to provide for 
the general welfare’ qualifies the power 
‘to lay and collect taxes.’ The view 
that the clause grants power to pro- 
vide for the general welfare, inde- 
pendently of the taxing power, has 
never been authoritatively accepted. 


Federal Powers Not Unlimited 


“Mr. Justice Story points out that if 
it were adopted ‘it is obvious that under 
color of the generality of the words, 
to “provide for the common defense and 
general welfare,” the government of the 
United States is, in reality, a govern- 
ment of general and unlimited powers, 
notwithstanding the subsequent enum- 
eration of specific powers.’ The true 
construction undoubtedly is that the 
only thing granted is the power to tax 
for the purpose of providing funds for 
payment of the nation’s debts and mak- 


ing provision for the general welfare. 

“Nevertheless the government as- 
serts that warrant is found in this 
clause for the adoption of the agricul- 
tural adjustment act. The argument 
is that congress may appropriate and 
authorize the spending of moneys for 
the ‘general welfare’; that the phrase 
should be liberally construed to cover 
anything conducive to national welfare; 
that decision as to what will promote 
such welfare rests with congress alone, 
and the courts may not review its de- 
termination; and finally that the appro- 
priation under attack was in fact for 
the general welfare of the United 
States. 


“The congress is expressly empow- 
ered to lay taxes to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare. Funds in the treasury as 
a result of taxation may be expended 
only through appropriation. [Art. I, 
Sec. 9, Cl. 7.] 


Appropriating Power Necessary 
“They can never accomplish the ob- 
jects for which they were collected un- 
less the power to appropriate is as 
broad as the power to tax. The neces- 
sary implication from the terms of the 
grant is that the public funds may be 
appropriated ‘to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States.’ 
“These words cannot be meaningless, 
else they would not have been used. 
The conclusion must be that they were 
intended to limit and define the granted 
power to raise-and to expend money. 
How shall they be construed to effectu- 
ate the intent of the instrument? 
“Since the foundation of the nation 
sharp differences of opinion have per- 
sisted as to the true interpretation of 
the phrase. Madison asserted it 
amounted to no more than a reference 
to the other powers enumerated in the 
subsequent clauses of the same section; 
that, as the United States is a govern- 
ment of limited and enumerated pow- 
ers, the grant of power to tax and spend 
for the general national welfare must 
be confined to the enumerated legis- 
lative fields committed to the congress. 


“In this view the phrase is mere 
tautology, for taxation and appropria- 
tion are or may be necessary incidents 
of the exercise of any of the enumerated 
legislative powers. 


Hamilton's View of Clause 


“Hamilton, on the other hand, main- 
tained the clause confers a power sepa- 
rate and distinct from those later enum- 
erated, is not restricted in meaning by 
the grant of them, and congress con- 
sequently has a substantive power to 
tax and to appropriate, limited only by 
the requirement that it shall be exer- 
cised to provide for the general wel- 
fare of the United States. 

“Each contention has had the support 
of those whose views are entitled to 
weight. This court has noticed the 
question, but has never found it neces- 
sary to dceide which is the true con- 
struction. 


“Mr. Justice Story, in his commen- 
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The name “STANGE” or the trade- 
mark “Peacock Brand” is your guar- 
antee of perfect satisfaction in meat 
packer and sausage manufacturers’ 
specialties. Made according to tried 
and tested formulas, these products 
offer advantages that no other product 
can equal. To give your sausage and 
specialties a guarantee of quality, use 
these products with a guarantee of 
quality. 

Dry Essence of Nat- Premier Curing Salt 


ural Spices—Indi- Baysteen 
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Peacock Brand Certi- Meat Branding Inks— 
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WM. J. STANGE COMPANY || THE ADLER COMPANY 


2536-40 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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Superb Quality 
AMPOL BRAND 


CANNED HAMS 


Hoonopreps HAVE RESPONDED 
to our last offer, but some territories are 
still open. Herewith is the offer again: 


One sample case will be shipped against 
your order. We guarantee to take back 
what’s left of the case and repay your 
freight both ways if you are not satis- 
fied with the first can you open. 


AMPOL, INC. 


11 EAST 16th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 


—and then some! 


We are in business to sell stockinette. We 
sell more of them than anyone else. And 
the main reason for our position as the 
world’s largest stockinette knitters is the 
fact that we always give you YOUR 
MONEY’S WORTH—and then some! You 
get better stockinette that saves you more 
money. You get faster service. You get 
practical assistance in your stockinette prob- 
lems. And you pay no more for this than 
if you bought ordinary stockinettes! 


Try Us and See! 
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taries, espouses the Hamiltonian posi- 
tion. We shall not review the writings 
of public men and commentators or dis- 
cuss the legislative practice. Study of 
all these leads us to conclude that the 
reading advocated by Mr. Justice Story 
is the correct one. 


“While, therefore, the power to tax 
is not unlimited, its confines are set in 
the clause which confers it, and not in 
those of Section 8 which bestow and 
define the legislative powers of the 
congress. It results that the power of 
congress to authorize expenditure of 
public moneys for public purposes is 
not limited by the direct grants of 
legislative power found in the constitu- 
tion. 

“But the adoption of the broader con- 
struction leaves the power to spend sub- 
ject to limitations. 


Power To Spend Limited 

“As Story says: 

“<The constitution was, from its very 
origin, contemplated to be the frame of 
a national government, of special and 
enumerated powers, and not of general 
and unlimited powers.’ 

“Again he says: 

“‘A& power to lay taxes for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the 
United States is not in common sense 
a general power. It is limited to those 
objects. It cannot constitutionally 
transcend them.’ 


“That the qualifying phrase must be 
given effect all advocates of broad con- 
struction admit. Hamilton, in his well 
known report on manufactures, states 
that the purpose must be ‘general, and 
not local. Monroe, an advocate of 
Hamilton’s doctrine, wrote: ‘Have con- 
gress a right to raise and appropriate 
the money to any and to every pur- 
pose, according to their will and pleas- 
ure? They certainly have not.’ 


Not For Local Use 


“Story says that if the tax be not 
proposed for the common defense or 
general welfare, but for other objects 
wholly extraneous, it would be wholly 
indefensible upon constitutional princi- 
ples. And he makes it clear that the 
powers of taxation and appropriation 
extend only to matters of national, as 
distinguished from local welfare. 


“As elsewhere throughout the consti- 
tution the section in question lays down 
principles which control the use of the 
power, and does not attempt meticulous 
or detailed directions. Every presump- 
tion is to be indulged in favor of faith- 
ful compliance by congress with the 
mandates of the fundamental law. 

“Courts are reluctant to adjudge any 
statute in contravention of them. But, 
under our frame of government, no 
other place is provided where the citi- 
zen may be heard to urge that the law 
fails to conform to the limits set upon 
the use of a granted power. 


“When such a contention comes here 
we naturally require a showing that by 
no reasonable possibility can the chal- 
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lenged legislation fall within the wide 
range of discretion permitted to the 
congress. 

“How great is the extent of that 
range, when the subject is the promo- 
tion of the general welfare of the 
United States, we need hardly remark. 
But, despite the breadth of the legis- 
lative discretion, our duty to hear and 
to render judgment remains. If the 
statute plainly violates the stated prin- 
ciple of the constitution we must so 
declare. 


AAAIs Unconstitutional 


“We are not now required to ascer- 
tain the scope of the phrase ‘general 
welfare of the United States’ or to de- 
termine whether an appropriation in 
aid of agriculture falls within it. 
Wholly apart from that question, an- 
other principle embedded in our con- 
stitution prohibits the enforcement of 
the agricultural adjustment act. 


“The act invades the reserved rights 
of the states. It is a statutory plan to 
regulate and control agricultural pro- 
duction, a matter beyond the powers 
delegated to the federal government. 

“The tax, the appropriation of the 
funds raised, and the direction for their 
disbursement, are but parts of the plan. 
They are but means to an unconstitu- 
tional end. 


“From the accepted doctine that the 
United States is a government of dele- 
gated powers, it follows that those not 
expressly granted, or reasonably to be 
implied from such as are conferred, are 
reserved to the states or to the people. 


“To forestall any suggestion to the 
contrary, the tenth amendment was 
adopted. The same proposition, other- 
wise stated, is that powers not granted 
are prohibited. None to regulate agri- 
cultural production is given, and there- 
fore legislation by congress for that 
purpose is forbidden. 


Evasion Is Prohibited 


“It is an established principle that 
the attainment of a prohibited end may 
not be accomplished under the pretext 
of the exertion of powers which are 
granted. 


“Should congress, in the execution 
of its powers, adopt measures which 
are prohibited by the constitution; or 
should congress, under the pretext of 
executing its powers, pass laws for the 
accomplishment of objects not en- 
trusted to the government; it would be- 
come the painful duty of this tribunal, 
should a case requiring such a decision 
come before it, to say that such an act 
was not the law of the land.’ M’Cul- 
loch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheat, 316,423. 


“Congress cannot, under the pretext 
of executing delegated power, pass laws 
for the accomplishment of objects not 
entrusted to the federal government. 
And we accept as established doctrine 
that any provision of an act of con- 
gress ostensibly enacted under power 
granted by the constitution, not natu- 


rally and reasonably adapted to the 
effective exercise of such power but 
solely to the achievement of something 
plainly within power reserved to the 
states, is invalid and cannot be en- 
forced.’ Linder vs. United States, 268 
U.: 3... 6,..2%. 

“These principles are as applicable 
to the power to lay taxes as to any 
other federal power. Said the court, 
in M’Culloch vs. Maryland, Supra, 421: 


All Must Be Constitutional 


“ ‘Let the end be legitimate, let it be 
within the scope of constitution, and all 
means which are appropriate, which 
are plainly adapted to that end, which 
are not prohibited, but consistent with 
the Jetter and spirit of the constitution, 
are constitutional.’ 

“The power of taxation, which is ex- 
pressly granted, may, of course, be 
adopted as a means to carry into op- 
eration another power also expressly 
granted. But resort to the taxing pow- 
er to effectuate an end which is not 
legitimate, not within the scope of the 
constitution, is obviously inadmissible. 

“*Congress is not empowered to tax 
for those purposes which are within 
the exclusive province of the states.’ 
Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, 199. 


“<‘There are, indeed, certain virtual 
limitations, arising from the principles 
of the constitution itself. It would un- 
doubtedly be an abuse of the [taxing] 
power if so exercised as to impair the 
separate existence and independent self- 
government of the states, or if’ exer- 
cised for ends inconsistent with the 
limited grants of power in the consti- 
tution.’ Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, 8 Wall. 
5338, 541. 


Taxes Force Compliance 


“In the child labor tax case, 259 U. S. 
20, and in Hill vs. Wallace, 259 U. S. 
44, this court had before it statutes 
which purported to be taxing measures. 
But their purpose was found to be to 
regulate the conduct of manufacturing 
and trading, not in interstate com- 
merce, but in the states—matters not 
within any power conferred upon con- 
gress by the constitution—and the levy 
of the tax a means to force compliance. 

“The court held this was not a con- 
stitutional use, but an unconstitutional 
abuse of the power to tax. 

“In Linder vs. United States, supra, 
we held that the power to tax could 
not justify the regulation of the prac- 
tice of a profession, under the pretext 
of raising revenue. In United States 
vs. Constantine [decided Dec. 11, 1935], 
we declared that congress could not, 
in the guise of a tax, impose sanctions 
for violation of state law respecting the 
local sale of liquor. 


“These decisions demonstrate that 
congress could not, under the pretext 
of raising revenue, lay a tax on proces- 
sors who refuse to pay a certain price 
for cotton and exempt those who agree 
so to do, with the purpose of benefiting 
producers. 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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Hogs Cut Out at Profit Under Abnormal Conditions 


OG cut-out results for the first four 

days of the current week show a 
profit on all averages, the first of any 
consequence in many months. These 
profits figure out at 71c, 69c and 69c re- 
spectively for light, medium and heavy 
animals. The processing tax of $2.25 
per cwt. live weight is not added to 
packers’ hog costs this week, this hav- 
ing been declared unconstitutional by 
the U. S. Supreme Court on January 6. 


The effect to date of the removal of 
this tax from live hogs has been to 
benefit packer, producer and consumer. 
Hog prices increased, hog cost to pack- 


ers was reduced, and pork product 
values were lowered. The reduction in 
the latter instance was from 37c to 46c 
per cwt. as compared with a week 
earlier. Hog cost to packers declined 
$1.66 to $1.83 per cwt. as compared 
with average costs during the first four 
days of last week. 

The hog market at Chicago was 
strong all week although some price 
reduction from the high point occurred, 
the result of relatively large hog mar- 
ketings. Receipts for the four days 
totaled 103,000 head, 32,000 being 
offered Thursday. Average price on 


each of the four days was $9.35, $10.05, 
$9.80 and $9.85. 


The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the current week, 
average costs and credits being used, 
This test was figured during the period 
when hog and product prices were ad- 
justing themselves to new conditions 
created by removal of processing tax 
and, therefore, does not reflect results 
of a normal market situation. In other 
sections local costs and credits should 
be substituted for those shown. 


HOW SHORT FORM HOG CUTTING TEST RESULTS ARE FIGURED 


(Hog prices and product values based on THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER MARKET SERVICE, cutting percentages 


Per cent 


Regular hams 


Boston butts 
Loins (blade in) 
Bellies, S. P 
Bellies, D. S 


NS aa a6 nane a bse Gael ee ON 2.00 


Plates and jowls 


P. S. lard, rend. wt 


NEL paanteakeewdewen ud dunes ae 


Trimmings 
Feet, tails, neckbones......... e 
Offal and misc 


TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE 


Cost of hogs per cwt 
Condemnation loss 
Handling and overhead 


TOTAL COST PER CWT. ALIVE 
TOTAL VALUE 


Profit per cwt 
Profit per hog 


taken from actual tests in Chicago plants.) 


180-220 Ibs. 


Price Value 
per per cwt. 
Ib. alive. 


18% $ 2.56 
14% 80 
19% -76 
19% 1.92 
19% 2.19 


Per cent Price 
live per 
wt. Ib. 


13.70 18% 
5.30 14% 
4.00 19% 
9.50 18% 
8.70 19% 
3.00 15% 
4.00 9% 
2.50 9% 
2.10 10% 

11.40 11% 
1.50 14% 
2.80 12% 
2.00 ses 


17 
.23 
21 
1.37 
.22 
38 
10 
35 


8% 

9% 
10% 
11% 
14% 
12% 


$11.26 70.50 


$ 9. 


220-260 lbs. 


78 
05 


53 


$10. 


36 


11.05 


$ 1. 


69 
66 


260-300 Ibs. 
Per cent Price 
live per 
wt. Ib. 

13.30 17% $ 2.34 
5.00 1356 -68 
4.00 19% 716 
9.00 18.0 1.62 
3.50 18% .66 
9.00 15% 1.40 
5.00 12% 61 
3.30 9% 31 
2.20 10% 23 

11.00 11% 1.25 
1.50 14% 22 
2.70 12% 34 
2.00 aee 10 

35 


Value 
per cwt, 
alive. 


Value 
per cwt. 
alive. 
$ 2.48 

-76 
-76 
1.76 
1.68 
AT 
38 
23 
22 
1.29 
22 
35 
10 
35 


$11.05 


$ 9.63 
05 
50 


$10.18 
10.87 


69 
$ 1.93 








BROKERAGE PAYMENT STOPPED 


Several meat packers named in re- 
cent Department of Agriculture com- 
plaints have ended the practice of pay- 
ing brokerage to C. J. Noell, an em- 
ployee of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., on sales made by them to the 
grocery chain. They have signed stipu- 
lations, admitting the facts and agree- 
ing to discontinue the practice, with 
the Secretary of Agriculture. If stipu- 
lations are not complied with the Sec- 
retary may reopen the cases. 


The packing companies admitted pay- 
ing 1, 2 and 3 per cent, or a substan- 
tial part of the purchase price of com- 
modities sold to the chain, to Noell as 
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brokerage. Noell turned over the larger 
part of this money to his employers. 
Hearings on complaints against pack- 
ers who signed stipulations have been 
postponed indefinitely. 


At the same time that the Secretary 
issued complaints against the proces- 
sors, a complaint was also issued 
against the A. & P. It charged that 
the chain had violated the packers and 
stockyards act in collecting rebates in 
the guise of brokerage fees. The chain 
replied that it was not a packer and 
could not violate the packers and stock- 
yards act. Hearings in this case have 
been completed and evidence is now 
in the hands of the Secretary for de- 
cision, 


The Secretary proceeded directly 
against the chain in this case in con- 
trast to action several years ago when 
three packers were ordered to cease 
and desist from paying brokerage or 
refunds to any buyer of meat products. 
This order was upheld by a federal 
court in New York but not in Penn 
sylvania. 


CHICAGO PROVISION SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Jan. 4, 1936: 

Week Previous Same 

Jan. 4. week. week,’35. 


Cured Meats, Ibs. ..13,635,000 12,375,000 13,385,000 
Fresh Meats, lbs.. .40,964,000 35,758,000 41,837,000 
Lard, Ibs. 2,227,000 1,125,000 4,202,000 


The. National Provisioner 
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Market Active — Prices Lower — 
Hogs Irregular—Lard Makes 
New Lows—AAA Invalidation a 
Factor— Cash Trade Awaiting 
Developments. 


Market for hog products the past 
week was influenced mainly by the de- 
velopments at Washington. Invalida- 
tion of AAA, while anticipated, caught 
the trade more or less unawares. 
Erratic but lower price movements fol- 
lowed. 


There was heavy liquidation in lard, 
and commission house and packer sell- 
ing in anticipation of lower levels. Sav- 
ing in processing tax cost, it was fig- 
urged, would be offset partly by higher 
hog price levels and in lower cash prices 
to the consumer. Hogs were irregu- 
larly higher, and hog products easier. 


Speculative liquidation in lard ran the 
market into stop-loss orders and car- 
ried futures into new low ground for 
the season, except in the May delivery. 
Buying power was on a fairly large 
scale, but absorption was not aggressive 
and was mostly of a scale-down char- 
acter. Much short covering was in evi- 
dence on the breaks. The technical 
position of the market was undoubtedly 
strengthened but was surrounded with 
many uncertainties, 


Provision Market Unsettled 


Cash trade was inclined to hold off 
pending price developments. Hog run 
was moderate, and hog prices erratic. 
Following the Supreme Court decision, 
top hogs at Chicago broke to 9.55c, re- 
covered to 10.35c and subsequently 
eased to 10c, compared with 9.75c at 
mid-week the previous week. Average 
price of hogs at Chicago at outset of 


Provisions a _ar 
Weekly Wipe (Cv 


week was 9.35c, compared with 9.30c 
the previous week, 7.75c a year ago, 
3.45¢c two years ago, and 3.10c three 
years ago. 


It was apparent that on the sharp 
price advanced in hogs, packers were 
not inclined to climb for stocks. This 
probably aided in bringing about the 
setback from the week’s high. How- 
ever, it was agreed that the attitude 
of the hog raiser would be a vital fac- 
tor in hog products in the immediate 
future. The trade was inclined to await 
government action on farm relief. 


Reports from Washington indicated 
numerous ideas existed in Congress for 
a new farm plan, some of which in- 
volved schemes previously turned down 
by the administration. There was also 
a revival in the demand for a further 
revaluing of gold on the theory that 
such action would lift commodity price 
levels. All of this served to unsettle 
the situation. 


Cash Trade Moderate 


Prospects that the Bankhead cotton 
control act would be declared uncon- 
stitutional had an adverse influence on 
cotton and cottonseed oil and was a 
factor in lard to some extent. Pros- 
pects are for a larger new cotton crop 
acreage. 


Cash trade was moderate. Receipts of 
hogs at Western packing points last 
week were 265,660 head, compared with 
253,300 head the previous week and 

26,035 head the same week last year. 

Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week, was 282 lbs., against 
231 lbs. the previous week, 230 lbs. a 
year ago and 226 lbs. two years ago. 


Lard stocks at Chicago during De- 














cember increased 7,189,000 lbs. to 18,- 
078,000 lbs., compared with 73,453,000 
lbs. at the end of December last year. 


Lard exports for week ended Decem- 
ber 21 were 1,202,000 Ibs., against 
4,225,000 lbs. the same time last year. 
Exports from January 1 to December 
21, 1935, were 92,732,000 Ibs., compared 
with 427,729,000 lbs. the same time in 
1934, 


PORK—Market was steady to firm 
at New York. Mess was quoted at 
$26.00@37.00 per barrel; family, $36.37 
per barrel; fat backs, $29.37@30.37 per 
barrel. 


LARD—Demand was moderate and 
market featureless at New York. Prime 
Western was quoted at 10.35@10.45c; 
middle western, 10.85@10.45c; New 
York City tierces, 10@10%c;_ tubs, 
115c; refined Continent, 11% @11%c; 
Brazil kegs, 124%.@12%c; South Amer- 
ice, 1244@125c; compound, car lots, 
12%c; smaller lots, 12%4c. 


At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 74ec over January; 
loose lard, 30c under January; leaf lard, 
15e under January. 


(See page 30 for later markets.) 


BEEF—Market was quiet but firm 
at New York. Mess was nominal; 
packer, nominal; family, $22.00@23.00 
per barrel; extra India mess, nominal. 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Jan. 1, 1936, to Jan. 8, 1936, totaled 
635,010 Ibs.; greases, 69,920 Ibs.; tal- 
low, 18,000 lbs. 








LOINS 


CENTS PER LB 
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(10-12 Ib. av.) & BOSTON BUTTS 


MAY JUNE JULY AUG. 


SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


This chart in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER MARKET SERVICE series shows trend of loin and Boston butt prices during 


1934 and 1935. 


Except for a short period during the latter part of August and the first of September, 1935, loin and Boston butt prices 


were well above those of 1934. Trends during most of the year followed very closely those of the year earlier. 
Low prices were at the beginning of the year. 


prices were in August. 


Week ending January 11, 1936 


Peak 
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TAG 


CONTROLLERS 


The correct principles which 
have made TAG Controllers 
great, have been perfectly ap- 
plied to this new, simply designed TAG 
Controller. 
The new TAG NUMBER 40 Controller 
‘ is small in size, simple in construction, 
TAG bi accurate in operation and attractive in 
, appearance. The ideal instrument for 
NUMBER 40 5 a majority of automatic control appli- 


CONTROLLER cations. 


Bulletin No. 1127-7 gives complete de- 
tails and prices—write for it. 


C. J. TAGLIABUE MFG. CO. 


Park and Nostrand Aves. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Grinders for By- Products 


Vibrating Screens 


Heavier and more dependable construction and many exclusive 
improvements have made Williams Hammer Mills an over- 
whelming favorite with American packers and renderers. 
Grind tankage, bones, greasy cracklings and hash dry render- 
ing materials. 30 sizes and types. For screening greasy 
cracklings and tankage, let us tell you about the ‘‘Full- 
Floating’ Vibrating Screen. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
2708 North Ninth St., St. Louis, we. 


New York an Francisco 
15 Park Row 3507 Rialto Bldg. 


You can’t 


go places 
if chained 
down} 














A Snail's ‘pace never earns a prize. 
You can’t win in a Noah's Ark. 


Modernize Your Canning Department. 


Visit the Annual Exhibition at the 
STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO, JANUARY 19-24, 1936 


COOKING TIME REDUCED 


to Ya By Grinding 
in the 


M&M HOG 


CUTS RENDERING 
COSTS 
Grinds fats, bones, 
carcasses, viscera, 
etc. — all with equal 
facility. Reduces 
everything to uni- 
form fineness. Ground 
product gives up fat 
and moisture content 


MITTS & MERRILL power” labor. Low 
Builders of Machinery Since 1854 operating cost. In- 


: creases melter capac- 
1001-51 S. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. ity. 


CUT YOUR 


























Sizes and types to meet every 
requirement. Write for Bulletins. 





Grinds Tankage, 

Meat Scraps, Fish 

Scrap, Cracklings, Dried 

Bone, etc., at Lower Cost per Ton Than Any 
Other Grinding Equipment 

“JAY BEE” has been proved the most important 























factor in economical by-products grinding. Many 
firms have saved nearly $2.00 a ton in grinding tank- 
age when “JAY BEE” mill replaced other grinding 
equipment. 

A better quality product that demands a higher price 
—a finely finished, uniform product delivered to stor- 
age bin without use of cage mills, elevators, or screens 
—handling up to 12% grease, 25% moisture—that’s 

“JAY BEE” grinding. 


Write for grinding facts, prices, terms, etc. 


“JAY BEE” 


Over 20,000 “JAY BEE” mills in use all over the World— 
Setting the Standard for Capacity, Economy and Durability. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., 96 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 
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GRINDING COSTS 


So. aves “A” Hammer 
Mills are especially adapted for the 
reduction of packinghouse by-products, 
fish scrap, etc. Their extreme sectional 
construction saves time in changing 
hammers and screens and in the daily 
clean-up which is required where edi- 
ble products are reduced. 
sisee—5 to 100 H.P.—capacities 

20,000 pounds per hour. Write oye Bay son, 


STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
AURORA, INDIANA, U.S.A. FOUNDED /834 


The National Provisioner 











PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Exports of pork products from the 
U. S. week ended Jan. 4, 1936: 


PORK. 

Week Week Nov.1, 
ended ended 1935 to 

Jan. 4, Jan. 5, Jan. 4, 

1936, 1935, 1936, 

bbls. _ bbis. bbls. 
Total esce eoee 50 
United Kingdom ewes 50 


BACON AND HAMS. 
M Ibs. 
3,427 
3,413 
13 


M Ibs. 


Total 14,938 
1 8 nited Kingdom 14,825 
Continent esse 13 
West Indies z 1 98 
Other countries Fine eeen 


M Ibs. 
Total 2,674 
United Kingdom C 2,482 
Continent 22 190 
Sth. and Ctl. America... owe ibaa 
West Indies 
Other countries 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 


Bacon and 

Pork, Hams, Lard, 

From bbls. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
New York ae 52 402 
Boston eoece oan 
St. John, N. B. West.... a ,727 622 


M Ibs. 


Total week 
Previous week 
2 weeks ago 
Cor. week 1935 


SUMMARY NOV. 1, 1935, 


2°674 


TO JAN. 4, 1936. 
1935 to 1934 to De- 
1936. 1935. Increase. crease. 
Pork, M Ibs.... 102 vewe 92 
Bacon and Hams, 
M lbs 14,938 21,617 


6,679 
Lard, M a Eee 545 37,558 


20,013 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 


For week ended Jan. 4, 1936: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
Argentina—Beef extract 
Argentina—Canned corned 10,170 lbs. 
Argentina—Canned roast beef 133,218 Ibs. 
Argentina—Edible tallow 208,746 lbs. 
Canada—Bacon < Ibs. 
Canada—Sausag 

ee A ‘chilled pork cuts 
Cuba—Frozen beef tenderloins 
Czechoslovakia—Cooked ham 
Denmark—Liverpaste 
Denmark—Smoked ham 
England—Meat extract 
Germany—Cooked sausage 
Germany—Smoked sausage 
Germany—Smoked ham 
Germany—Smoked bacon 
Holland—Smoked ham 
Holland—Cooked sausage . 

Irish Free State—Smoked bacor 
Italy—Smoked sausage 
Lithuania—Smoked ham .. 
Paraguay—Canned corned beef 
Poland—Bacon 

Poland—Cooked sausage 
Poland—Cooked ham 212,646 Ibs. 
Poland—D. S. béllies......... .. 1,600 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef......... 131,400 Ibs. 


Amount. 
100 lbs. 


420 Ibs. 
420 Ibs. 
290 lbs. 
94 Ibs. 
3,310 lbs. 
1,140 Ibs. 
960 Ibs. 
80 Ibs. 
2,012 Ibs. 
453 Ibs. 
207 Ibs. 


5.880 Ibs. 


EXPORT NOTES 


Honduran duties on hams, sausage, 
or other meats, preserved or packed in 
containers, have been reduced 36 to 46 
per cent, or to about 6.1 cents per gross 
pound, under terms of new trade agree- 
ment between United States and Hon- 
duras. Duties on hams, shoulders, 
bacon, sausage, smoked in unspecified 
containers, have been reduced to about 
5 cents per gross pound. 

Reports from Liverpool for the week 
ending December 27, indicate a strong- 
er bacon market after the Christmas 
holidays. Lithuanian and Brazilian lard 
was being offered at 5 to 6 shillings 
per cwt. under the American product. 


Week ending January 11, 1936 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reposted by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1936, 
LARD— 

Open. Low. Close. 
Jan. ...11.50 11.50 11. ex 
Mar. ...11.65 .67%4 11.65 11.65; 
May ...11.80 11.75 11. 7b 
July ...11.80 11.75 11.75ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


No future quotations. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 6, 1936, 


High. 


LARD— 

Jan. ...11.45 11.40ax 
Mar. ...11.60 11. 11.50 11.50 
May ...11.65 A 11.60 11.62% 
July ...11.65 11.52% 11.52%b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...16.00 


oe 16.00ax 
TUESDAY, JANUARY ° 7, 1986. 
LARD— 

Jan. okie 27% 

Mar. .. 

May 

July 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


11.4744b 
1L.574%4b 
11.70b 


16.00ax 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY r 8, 1936. 


LARD— 

. 11.40 11.40 11.22% 
Mar. ...11.52% 11.52% 11.35 
May ...11.72%4-70 11.72% 11.42% 
July ...11.45-40 11.45 11.22% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


11.22%ax 


15.85ax 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 9, 1936. 
LARD— 
Jan. ...11.05 11.05 
. 11.15 
«cede 11.30 
-10.97% 11.07% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 


10.92% 
11.00 

11.07% 
10.8714 


. 15.75ax 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 10, 1936, 


boo ke At 
May ...11.35-40 11.40 
July ...11.10 11.15 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 








While German lard imports from 
Hungary, Denmark and Yugoslavia have 
increased in recent months, the U. S. 
consul at Hamburg reports that it has 
seemed impossible to obtain official 
sanction for any worthwhile movement 
of the American product. 


Brazil is now selling many meat prod- 
ucts to countries which were formerly 
good customers of the United States. 
Brazilian exports of lard during the 
first 9 months of 1935 totaled about 
24,750,000 lbs. against 5,775,000 in the 
same months of 1934. Exports of pre- 
served meat, which included some pork 
for the United States, were 75 per cent 
greater during 9 months of 1935 than 
in 1934, 


BRAZIL'S LARD EXPORTS GROW 


Brazilian exports of lard have shown 
a notable increase during the current 
year, according to a U. S. Department 
of Commerce report. During the Janu- 
ary-August period Brazil exported 9,344 
tons of lard, valued at $1,188,000, 
against 1,866 tons with a value of 


CASH PRICES 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
January 9, 1936. 


Short Shank %c over. 


BELLIES. 
(Square cut seedless) 
(S. P. 4c under D. C.) 


OTHER D. S. MEATS. 
Extra Short Clears........ 35-45 


Green Square Jowls........ 
Green Rough Jowls........ 


Prime Steam, 
Prime Steam, e 
Refined, boxed, N. Y¥ areca 
Neutral, in tierces 

w Leaf 


cash 








$145,640 in the corresponding period 
of 1934. 


Lard made its appearance as a Bra- 
zilian export about 10 years ago. By 
1930, exports had grown to 447 tons, 
75 per cent of which was consigned to 
France. In 1932 France disappeared 
from the market and Great Britain be- 
came Brazil’s most important customer 
for lard, purchasing 98 per cent of to- 
tal exports during 1934. 
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“BOSS” Tankage and Blood Dryers 


Profitable Packing House Adjuncts 





Illustration shows the “BOSS” No. 721 Horizontal Style 


Used for drying blood and wet rendered 
sludge from edible and inedible depart- 
ments, these dryers are also used exten- 
sively in plants equipped with dry render- 
ing systems, as the condemned livers and 
plucks, which do not yield any grease, are 
dried with the blood. 

When used with No. 712 “BOSS” Con- 
denser, the vapors can be kept under con- 
trol. 

Made in sizes to fit all requirements. 





The vertical dryers are made in two 
sizes, 48 and 60 inches in diameter. 

Illustration shows the latest design, with 
seamless shell and equipped with geared- 
head motor with fully enclosed worm-gear 
reducer, direct-gear connected. 

This style of dryer is recommended for 
small and medium sized plants and is high- 
ly satisfactory for drying tankage, blood, 
hog hair, ete. 

No. 301 Dryer is the same style, but is 


No. 300 “BOSS” Vertical Dryer equipped with pulleys for belt drive. 





The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


824 Exchange Ave., U. 8. Yards, Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. Sausage Making, Ren dering Cincinnati, Ohio 
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TALLOW — A moderate volume of 
trade and a steady tone featured the 
tallow market at New York the past 
week. Business was routine and vol- 
ume was not large. Extra sold at 6%c 
f.o.b., or 7c delivered, unchanged from 
previous week. There was a fair busi- 
ness in South American on a basis of 
6%c cif. South American market 
displayed a steadier tone at midweek 
and was quoted at 64@6%c cif. 

Consumer demand for tallow has not 
been large, and there has been no pres- 
sure of supplies in evidence. Indica- 
tions were that the demand was suffi- 
icent to keep the market bare of sur- 
plus offerings. The process tax de- 
velopments at Washington had little 
or no effect on the tallow trade. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
6%c; extra, 6%c f.o.b.; edible, 644c. 

On the New York Produce Exchange, 
market was easier and 14 to 18 points 
lower for week. Sales of January were 
made at 6.95c; June, 6.70c. 


At Chicago, tallow market was 
very quiet, with demand and offerings 
about equal. Larger producers were 
not inclined to press the business at 
present levels, while smaller renderers’ 
ideas were steady. At Chicago, edible 
was quoted at 84 @8%%c; fancy, 7%4c; 
prime packer, 7c; special, 64@6%c; 
No. 1, 6@6%c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine beef 
tallow, January-February shipment, 
was off 6d for week at 29s 6d. Aus- 
tralian good mixed, January-February 
shipment, was unchanged at 29s 9d. 

STEARINE — Market was weak at 
New York. Last business in oleo was 
at 916c, a decline of %@1c compared 
with previous week. At Chicago, mar- 
ket was quiet and unchanged, with oleo 
quoted at 10c. 

OLEO OIL—Demand was slow and a 
sharply lower range featured market 
at New York. Extra was quoted at 
12% @13%c; prime, 12% @12%c; lower 
grades, 11%@12%c. At Chicago, mar- 
~s was easier, with extra quoted at 
13¢. 


(See page 30 for later markets.) 


LARD OIL—A routine trade and a 
steady tone featured the market at 





Tallows “Greases 
Betkly Markeé Revit 


New York. No. 1 barrels were quoted 
at 944c; No. 2, 9%c; extra, 1144c; extra 
No. 1, 10c; prime, 16c; winter strained, 
12c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Market was 
quiet at New York, but steady and un- 
changed. Cold test was quoted at 
16%c extra, 10%c; No. 1, 944c; pure, 
13%e. 

GREASES—tThere has been no im- 
portant business in greases of late. 
Buyers and sellers were as much as 4c 
apart in their ideas. Consumers were 
bidding 5%c and sellers asking 6c. Con- 
sumers apparently are well protected 
on nearby demand, but there are no 
surpluses hanging over the market and 
consequently sellers’ ideas are firm. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 5% @6c; A white, 64%4@6%c; 
B white, 6% @6%4c; choice white, 8%c 
nominal. 

At Chicago, market for greases was 
quiet. Larger producers not inclined to 
offer at present levels and small pack- 
er’s ideas were steady. At Chicago, 
brown was quoted at 5%c; yellow, at 
5%@6c; B white, 6@6%c; A white, 
744 @7%%ce; choice white, all hog, 8%c. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


Chicago, January 9, 1936. 


Blood. 
Market quoted $3.35@3.45. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
NN sting ou-bedu nee reece siaeeae $3.40@3.45 
RMD - c.cccboudcedancawaeenneO ure es 3.35@3.45 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 

Last sales at $3.50 & 10c. Buying 
interest reported good. 
Unground, 10 to PA ammonia. .$ 


Unground, 8 to 12%..~......... f 
ERNE GEE sv cccccccccccscoccee @2.50 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Market firm and higher. 


Carlots. 
Digester tankage meat meal 60%....$ ‘@50.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%......... @52.50 
Steam bone meal, 65%, special feed- 

ME, DWE WER. ccvicscvccesrastceney 28.00 
Raw bone sal Ser DWOMIRS....ccccccve 132.50 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 

Demand good at 824% @85c. 
Hard pots and exp. unground per 

Sra rea $.82%@ .85 
Soft, prsd. pak, ac. grease & qual- 

MN ME’ canny suet enh wneak Mobeni @60.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & qual- 

Bly Saban cee ssnegecekéeseneceses @55.00 
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Horns, Bones and Hoofis. 


Prices largely nominal. Hoofs in de- 
mand at $30.00. 


Horns, according to grade........... $50. 80.00 
Cattig Boeke .nccvccccccccccsccscvcs . 
GO Eo cn ccccccncnewesissccvas 17.00@17.50 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Market quiet and without features. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50.............. $ 17.50 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50........... 16.50 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Buying inquiry light; ground 10 to 
11 and 6 to 8 ammonia sold at $2.70@ 
2.75 & 10c. 


High grd. tankage, ground, 10@ 


Be G  vovcnsccpeensaveveed $ 2.70@2.75 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., 
reer er gir 80 \ 
Hoof eonah sie enetus cuhveonwinbes 2.50@ 2.60 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Demand better for jaws, skulls and 
knuckles. 


COMe WIRED -0. cic eie ed 800 dsc esse nds $ 26.00 

Ce E.'s acnechanesaneusecue 20.00 

Cattle jaws, — and knuckles..... 23. 04 
% 


Hide tri 


Animal Hair. 


Market rather slow. Quotations rep- 
resent last sales. 


Summer coil and field dried............. 2% site 
Wee COE, GRE  nccccccnvecsccendeve 3 344c 
Processed, black winter, per Ib......... 9% @10c 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib.......... 9c¢ 

Cattle switches, each*.........ccceceees 1% @2%e 


*According to count. 


TALLOW IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Beef and mutton tallow imported into 
United States, November, 1935, from: 








Lbs. 

OD 5.055 6004 ac cdnwwicdsdngeesese sey 170,128 
United Kingdom ......cccccccccccscccccs 1,624,707 
CEE nos ctiedeccteun aves hesbeaoeseees's 712,430 
WRRREGS  c cciccccccvveviccccsccccosesccweee 10,424 
DEE. vninsnn none shoes tenn cece venabee 3,173,668 
WRMED cenccovccccccenceccccctvonseenecess 1,542,989 
CE on cs eccnceuesencessecneenseganann 2,396,833 
ET hac ccpevssadenesne sidpbeueweosaeen 73,973 
DE 6 vncscvecigcccicececccaeetbess es 2,127,555 
WOW BOAR 2c cvcccvcccesddvcveseuceees 1,641,846 

WOE wc cccccscccevwsccoeteccetovecses 13,474,563 

TD | onedaveeddsaniedrsiesenanetes $725,929 


There were no tallow exports re- 
ported for the month. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, Jan. 8, 1936.—Dried blood 
sold at $2.90 per unit f.o.b. New York 
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405 Lexington Avenue 


CRACKLINGS e TANKAGE e BLOOD 
BONES e HOOFS 
Offerings Wanted 


GEO. H. JACKLE 


NEW YORK 

















QUICK EASY GRINDING 
of Tankage, Scrap, Bone, Etc. 


The W-W does every by-product grinding 
job for Packing Plants — better, faster 
and cheaper — Write for catalog and ac- 
tual Packer testimonials — 


w-W GRINDER ¢ CORP. 


Dept. 207 ita, Kansas 








Week ending January 11, 1936 
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and is now held at $3.00 f.o.b. Stocks 
are very light. South American is 
offered at $3.00 per unit of ammonia 
c.if. Atlantic Coast ports for January, 
February shipment from South Amer- 
ica. 

Last sales of ground tankage were 
at $2.85 and 10c f.o.b. local shipping 
points which is the present quotation. 
Unground tankage sold at $2.60 and 
10c f.o.b. New York with some outside 
lots having been sold at a little higher 
price. 

Present prices of potash salts were 
extended for delivery up to April 30th. 

Dry rendered tankage is firm in price 
with a good demand. 


TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 
Tallow transactions at New York: 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 4, 1936. 
High. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 6, 1936. 

6.80b 

sii 6.80@7.05 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 7, 1936. 
6.75b 
6.75@7.05 

oie 6.75@7.05 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8, 1936, 
6.60b 
6.75@7.05 

cone 6.7 7 sore 05 
6.70 6.70 

1 lot. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 9, 1936. 
6.60@6.90 
6.50@7.00 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 10, 1936. 


6.60@6.90 
6.60@6.90 
6.60@6.90 


Closing enchenge d to 10 higher. 


Sales, 


No sales. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 
Jan. to June 30, 1936, inclusive. 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, 
per 100 Ibs. f.a.s. New Y 
Blood dried, 16% per unit 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 
10% B. P. L. f.o.b. fish factory. . 
Fish o's foreign, 1%% ammonia, 
1 B. L. 4.2 


@ 24.00 


nominal 
@ 3.00 


nominal 


@ 35.50 
Fish scrap, * ciubanebed, 6% ammo- 
nia, 3% A.P.A. f.o.b. fish factories 
Soda nitrate, per net ton; bulk 
Jan. to June 30 @ 23.50 
SN BRR ccccccsisccoseescces @ 24.80 
Se DEDT, DOOR ccc ciscncccceesssice @ 25.50 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 
15% B. P. L. bulk 
Tankage, unground, 
nia, 15% B. P. L. 


2.25 & 50c 


2.85 & 10c 
10-12% ammo- 
bulk 2.60 & 10¢ 
Phosphates. 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
GO Bags, Per TOM, C.L.8. ccc cccccoss 

Bone meal, raw, 4% and 5O bags, 
> Si: G6 ad tixesdnddreawwae es 

Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Potash Salts. 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton 
Kainit, 20% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bulk, per ton 
Sulphate in bags, per ton, basis 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50% unground 
60% ground 
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MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 8, 1936.—Un- 
certainty continued in cottonseed meal 
and although the market showed slight 
advances in some months, there was not 
sufficient trading interest to indicate 
any definite trend. March sold in fair 
quantity from $21.50 to $21.55 but fell 
back to $21.50 while May held firm in 
sales at $21.65. January was in fair 
demand at $21.00 with no sales. The 
tone was termed as steady with clos- 
ing prices 10c lower to 30c higher. 

Cottonseed oil was quiet and lower 
influenced by outside markets, closing 
at losses of 10 points for the day. 


DOMESTIC OIL PROTECTION 


“American manufacturers spent more 
than $15,000,000 for foreign-grown cot- 
tonseed oil during the first ten months 
of 1935,” N. C. Williamson, president, 
American Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion, recently declared. “A total of 
150,906,000 lbs. was imported into this 
country during that period,” he said. 

Since he believes -it is impossible to 
secure an adequate tariff on imports as 
a means of protecting American fats 
and oils, Williamson urges passage by 
the new Congress of the Kleberg bill 
which levies a federal tax of 10 cents 
per pound on margarine containing for- 
eign ingredients. This would provide 
protection for all domestic fats and oils. 





no ae nee ane 


Refining Edible Oils | 


Up-to-date practices in refining 
edible oils and their manufacture 
into shortening and salad dress- 
ings have resulted in product of 
superior keeping quality, fine fla- 
vor, good color and desirable con- 
sistency. 


This is due to improvement in 











neutralizing oils, resulting in 
more complete deodorization and 
better decolorizing and clarifying. 
Improved manufacturing equip- 
ment has been introduced and 
great strides have been made in 
packaging the product for maxi- 
mum consumer acceptance. 


These up-to-date methods, as 
well as some of the older prac- 
tices still in use, are described in 
a series of articles which have 
appeared in THE NATIONAL PrRo- 
VISIONER. Copies of these re- 
prints are available at 75c. To 
secure them, send the following 
coupon with remittance: 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER .. 
Old Colony Bidg., Chieago, Il. 
Please send copy of reprint on oil re- 








fining and manufacture. 


(Enclosed find 75c in stamps.) 
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COTTON OIL TRADING 


COTTONSEED OIL — Demand was 
moderate at New York. Crude mar- 
kets were quiet and easier at 9c asked 
in all sections. 


Market transactions at New York: 


Friday. January 3, 1936. 


—Range— ——Closing—— 
High. Low. Bid. Asked, 


Sales. 

: 3 1060 1055 1060 a trad 
ar ee a 1050 a 1065 
1 1055 1055 1055 a trad 

BL Avwe <acaaee rere, seat 1054 a 1065 
5 1059 1053 1054 a 1057 

1055 a 1060 

15 1054 1050 1053 a trad 

1050 a 1065 


Saturday, January 4, 1936. 


1 1059 1059 1058 
a: a:cn 

1 1055 1055 1055 
1055 

5 1054 1053 1055 
1056 

24 1053 1050 1052 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June .... 
Se 
Aug. 


Monday, January 6, 1936. 
Spot 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
ee 
June .... 
July 
Aug. 


6 1056.1047 1048 

...- 1045 

22 1054 1040 1043 
1043 

29 1052 1041 1043 
«oes 1063 

47 1049 1040 1041 


Tuesday, January 7, 1936. 
Spot 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June . 
July 
Aug. 


15 1041 1028 1034 a trad 

oo’ cece) Se ne 

45 1038 1023 1034 a trad 

.--- 1025 a 1040 

51 1035 1025 1032 a 1035 

1034 a 1040 

116 1033 1021 1032 a 30tr 
1040 


Spot 
MR ca.as% 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May .. 
June ... 
July . 
Aug. 


14 1026 1010 1000 a 1010 
1000 a 1015 

69 1030 1007 1008 a trad 
es 1000 a 1015 
65 1030 1006 1007 a trad 
ea 1006 a 1015 
92 1029 1004 1005 a trad 

; 1015 


Thursday. January 9, 1936. 


1015 975 978 
- 1006 984 994 
- 1005 986 991 
- 1005 1005 992 
- 1002 966 994 


Jan. 998 
Mar. 
May 
June .... 


pS ere 


"994 
"995 


(See page 30 for later markets.) 


HULL OIL MARKETS 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Hull, England, Jan. 8, 1936.—Refined 
cottonseed oil, 28s 6d; Egyptian crude 
cottonseed oil, 26s. 


The National Provisioner 

















Trade Large—Market Lower—Lard 
Weakness Factor—AAA Decision 
Unsettling — Routine News Ig- 
nored—Larger Cotton Acreage 
Feared—Trade Anticipating New 
Legislation to Take AAA Place. 


Cotton oil futures market experi- 
enced a very large volume of trade the 
past week, but market was weak most 
of the time, and distant months estab- 
lished new season’s lows. Features 
were the weakness in lard, and the de- 
cision voiding AAA. The latter caused 
some buying in oil momentarily, but 
liquidation subsequently came from all 
directions, as it appeared probable that 
the decision was so sweeping that the 
Bankhead cotton act would also be de- 
clared unconstitutional and result in a 
larger cotton acreage. 


The fact that Washington develop- 
ments brought about selling in lard, and 
a break in that commodity to new sea- 
son’s lows, was unsettling to oil, as 
were also the possibilities that the ad- 
ministration would bring about new 
legislation to take the place of AAA. 
The extent of the selling in oil indicated 
that a materially larger speculative 
long interest existed than was appar- 
ent. The selling persistently ran into 
stop-loss orders which aided the decline, 
as did the fact that support was lim- 
ited to scale-down absorption. 


At no time did the market display 
any rallying power, notwithstanding in- 
dications that a very good character 
of absorption was under way as the 
market receded. At the same time, 
short covering in volume made its ap- 
pearance, the bears figuring the tech- 
nical position of the market had been 
materially strengthened by dumping of 
long holdings. 


Washington Developments 
Unsettling 


While trade was more or less satis- 
fied with the doing away with processing 
tax, it was evident the decision had cre- 
ated many uncertainties. The Supreme 
Court is expected to render its decision 
on the Bankhead Cotton Act on Janu- 
ary 18. Should the decision be adverse, 
as many anticipate, the new crop ac- 
reage question will come to the front. 


However, there is the possibility that 
the administration will devise some new 
means of carrying on crop control. This 
is admitted by the trade, but there was 
no disposition at the moment to dis- 
count this. At the same time, there 
was considerable talk of revising some 
of the preivously discussed plans to aid 
agriculture. There was also a revival 
of the demand to revalue gold at a 


Week ending January 11, 1936 


Vegetable 0 
Weekly Marpee Rete 


higher level, in order to bring about 
higher commodity prices. 


There was no question but that the 
Washington situation completely over- 
shadowed all other routine considera- 
tions. Cash oil trade was kept down 
by possibilities of lower prices in the 
immediate future, the trade ignoring 
distant possibilities completely. 


Crude Quiet and Easier 


The South’s attitude toward acreage 
was being watched closely following the 
decision, and there were indications 
from Texas of prospects of an increased 
area to make up for the loss of crop 
benefits paid by the Government. How- 
ever, farm leaders in the South were 
aware of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, and were attempting to forestall 
action, pending developments on the 
part of the government. 


Crude markets were quiet and easier 
at 9c asked in all sections. The fact 
that lard was under pressure was not 
surprising, as it was calculated that at 
least part of the saving of the process- 
ing tax on lard would be passed on to 
the consumer. It was argued that pos- 
sibilities were favorable for increased 
consumption of fats as a result of low- 
er price level: There was also a tend- 
ency to follow closely the attitude of 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 9, 1936.— 
With hogs advancing, following AAA 
decision, lard and crude cotton oil de- 
clined due to short selling of futures, 
liquidation and uncertainty as to long 
term action. Crude steady, 8%c lb. bid, 
8%c lb. asked. Bleachable offerings 
light with holders expecting upturns be- 
cause of strong statistical position and 
firm fat and grease markets abroad. 


Memphis 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 10, 1936. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 85%c Ib., Valley; 


cottonseed meal, $20.25 bid f.o.b. Mem- 
phis, prompt shipment. 


Dallas 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Jan. 9, 1936. — Prime 
cottonseed oil, 8%c Ib., with light trad- 
ing reported. Forty-three per cent cot- 
tonseed cake and meal, basis Dallas, 
for interstate shipment, $23.25. 


is 








hog raisers in marketing hogs. Hog 
prices moved erratically at Chicago. 

COCOANUT OIL—tThere was buying 
interest at New York this week at 
steady prices, but buyers and sellers 
were apart and bids of 4%c were re- 
ported turned down. Sellers were hold- 
ing for 45%c. The processing tax de- 
cision had little or no influence. 

CORN OIL—With buyers inclined to 
back away and offerings larger, this 
market was easier at New York. Sales 
were reported on a basis of 10c,, a de- 
cline of %e from previous level. 

SOYA BEAN OIL — Market was 
quiet and nominally unchanged at New 
York at 7%c. 

PALM OIL — A quiet and routine 
trade featured the market at New 
York. Spot Nigre was quoted at 4%c; 
shipment Nigre, 4%c; Sumatra for 
shipment, 4%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Market was 
quiet at New York. Nearby was quoted 
at 45c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS — Trade was 
moderate, but market was steady at 
New York. Spot foots were quoted at 
8%c; shipment, at 8%c. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 


PEANUT OIL—Trading was small 
at New York, and market was quoted 
at 9% @9%éc. 


CURED MEATS IN COTTON OIL 


Refined cottonseed oil has been found 
a good protective covering for storing 
cured meats, according to A. L. Ward, 
educational director, National Cotton- 
seed Products Association. Experimen- 
tal work on this new development in 
farm-storage has been carried on for 
several years at the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment station. Storing cured 
meat, it is pointed out, will be of spe- 
cial value to farmers of the South and 
Southwest, as well as providing a new 
use for oil. 

Ham or bacon to be stored is placed 
in a crock or barrel and enough refined 
cottonseed oil poured over it to cover 
meat completely. If meat is well 
packed it requires about 4 gallons of 
cottonseed oil to cover 100 lbs. of meat. 

Two hams which had been stored in 
refined cottonseed oil for two years 
were recently weighed and examined 
and found to be in excellent condition, 
with no shrinkage and no mould. Cured 
meats are sometimes farm-stored in 
yellow-wash or lime but it is reported 
that more satisfactory results have 
been obtained by use of cottonseed oil. 
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WEEL’S 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions 


Hog products, after displaying con- 
siderable weakness on liquidation and 
hedge selling, recovered part of loss on 
covering and packer buying, a $10.25 
top hog market at Chicago, and reports 
from Washington indicating govern- 
ment is studying several plans to take 
place of AAA and aid agricultural gen- 
erally. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cotton oil in heavy trading, slumped 
under liquidation of professional pres- 
sure. Lard recovered partly under gen- 
eral outside buying. Sentiment is more 
divided. Routine news had no effect. 
Crude, Southeast Valley, 8% @8%c; 
Texas, 84% @8%ce. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil Friday noon were: Jan., $10.00@ 
10.14; Mar., $10.16; May, $10.15@ 
10.18; July, $10.17. Tone firm; 161 sales. 


Tallow 


Tallow, extra, 6%c lb. f.o.b. 


Stearine 


Stearine, 942c nominal. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, January 10, 1936.—Prices 
are for export. Lard, prime western, 
$10.25@10.35; middle western, $10.25@ 
10.35; city, 10%c; refined Continent, 
11%@11%c; South American, 124@ 
12%c; Brazil kegs, 12%@12%c; com- 
pound, 12%c in carlots. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Jan. 10, 1936, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
89,295 quarters; to the Continent, 
1,802 quarters. Exports for week end- 
ing Jan. 3 were: To England, 110,187 
quarters; Continent, 28,683 quarters. 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports for week ended Jan. 4: 
Week ending New York. Boston. Phila. 
Jan. 4, 1936 32,172 9,000 
Dec. 28, 1935........ 37,166 
ee, ie Ges eeae's 
Dec. 14, 1935........ 


Same total 1935.... ; 1,766 
Total so far: 1936—45,063.* 1935—1,766* 
*Does not include imports at Norfolk. 


Watch the “Wanted” page for posi- 
tions offered or good men seeking posi- 
tions. 
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HAM AND BUTTER IMPORTED 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, January 10, 1936. — A 
total of 170,000 lbs. of canned cooked 
Polish hams was received at New York 
this week. Approximately fifty frozen 
New Zealand steer carcasses, cut in 
eighths, were sold from storage at 7 
cents in bond, for shipment out of town. 
Quantity of butter came in from Ar- 
gentine this week. New ruling on 
weighing and billing meats is effective 
this week and believed by some to be 
retarding sales so demand has been 
draggy. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, January 10, 1936.—Gen- 
eral provision market steady; very poor 
demand for hams, poor demand for lard 
but improvement expected in the near 
future. 


Friday’s prices were: Hams, Ameri- 
can cut, 88s; hams, long cut, 98s; Liv- 
erpool shoulders, square, none; picnics, 
none; short backs, unquoted; bellies, 
English, 67s; Wiltshires, unquoted; 
Cumberlands, unquoted; Canadian Wilt- 
shires, 74s; Canadian Cumberlands, 74s; 
spot lard, 60s 6d. 








Profit or Loss? 


Only when a buyer or 
seller of meat products 
knows the market does he 
buy or sell intelligently. 


If a buyer makes 4c per 
pound on a car of product he 
has saved $37.50. 


If he makes 14¢ a pound 
on a car, he has made $75.00. 


The same is true of the 
seller. If he knows the mar- 
ket, and gets the market 
price, he saves anywhere 
from $37.50 to $150.00 a car. 
If the difference is as much 
as 1c a pound, he saves $300 
on a Car. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILy MARKET SERVICE gives an 
exact reflection of the market and 
the market price on each of the 
full trading days of the week. 

Cost of this service for a whole 
year can be more than saved in a 
single carlot transaction made at 
Yee variation from actual market 
price. 

Information furnished by 
MARKET SERVICE is vital to anyone han- 
dling meats on a carlot basis. For full 


information, write THE NATIONAL Pro- 
_— 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


THE DAILy 




















MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS 


Exports of pork, bacon and lard 
through port of New York during week 
ended January 10, totaled 164,000 Ibs. 
of bacon and 711,730 lbs. of lard. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 10, 1936, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. 
Jan. 10. week. 


@15%4n 5%n 12 


Cor. week, 
1935. 
Spr. nat. strs. 
Hvy. nat. strs. 


1 @12\%n 
@15 15ax 212 
ae: Tex. strs. @lin 144%@15 11 u% 
vy. 
str @15 4K Gu 1 11% 
@14% @14% 10%@11 
Ex-light Tex. 
tr: @11% ene 
@11% 1% 
Hvy. nat. 
cows 11%¥@12 114%@114% 
Lt. nat. cows @11% 11% 
Nat. bulls .. @10% @10% 
Brnd’d_ buils. @ 9% @ 9% 
Calfskins ...21 @23 18% @22n 4 
Kips, nat.... @15% @14%n 
Kips, ov-wt.. @13% @i3n 
Kips, brnd’d. @u% @1in 
Slunks, reg.. @1.00 @1.00 
Slunks, hris..30 @35 30 @35 35 @50 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 
CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts.104%@11 10%@11 
Branded ....10 @10% 10 @10% 
Nat. bulls .. 8%@ 9 
Brnd’d bulls. 74@ 8 
Calfskins ...18 @19% 
Kips @13% 


Slunks, reg..75 @90n 
Slunks, hris.20 @2in 


8%4@ 9 

74@ 8 
_ 174% @18%b 

@13% 

75 @90n 
20 @2in 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
9 @9% 9 @9% 
Hvy. cows... 9% 9 @9% 
Buffs i D 94%@ 9% 
Extremes ... 4 104%@10% 
Bulls @i7 7 @T™% 
Calfskins ...1% 124%@13 
SD. devdivee 10%@11 10%@11 
Light calf ..75 
Deacons 
Stunks, 
Slunks, 
Horsehides 


Hvy. steers... 


Saabascas 
aR 


DNIHHINSOSS 
35 


fe 


hris. @15n 
.-3.75@4.25 3.75@4.25 


SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs. .2.30@2.50 2.10@2.35 


Sml. pkr. 
-1.65@2.00 1.65@1.80 


lambs .... 
Pkr. shearlgs. @1.25 @1.20 
@19 


Dry pelts ...18 @19 17 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES PRICES 


Saturday, Jan. 4, 1986—Close: Mar. 
12.15 sale; June 12.48 sale; Sept. 12.80n; 
Dec. 13.10n; sales 41 lots. Closing 12@ 
13 higher. 


Monday, Jan. 6, 1936—Close: Mar. 
11.96@12.06; June 12.31@12.40; Sept. 
12.62n; Dec. 12.93n; sales 79 lots. Clos- 
ing 17@19 lower. 


Tuesday, Jan. 7, 1936—Close: Mar. 
11.97@12.00; June 12.33 sale; Sept. 
12.63@12.68; Dec. 12.93n; sales 23 lots. 
Closing unchanged to 2 higher. 


Wednesday, Jan. 8, 1936—Close: Mar. 
11.87@11.90; June 12.23 sale; Sept. 
12.58 sale; Dec. 12.88n; sales 38 lots. 
Closing 5@10 lower. 


Thursday, Jan. 9, 19836—Close: Mar. 
11.85@11.87; June 12.17 sale; Sept. 
12.52 sale; Dec. 12.82n; sales 28 lots. 
Closing 2@6 lower. 

Friday, Jan. 10, 1936—-Close: Mar. 
11.90@11.95; June 12.22@12.24; Sept 
12.55 sale; Dec. 12.85n; sales 40 lots. 
Closing 3@5 higher. 


The National Provisioner 
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Chicago 


PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market was quiet during the greater 
part of this week, following the court 
decision on the AAA, with both sides 
standing by for the time. Apparently 
the hide market was not affected to 
any great extent and inquiries began 
to come out for hides. Toward the 
close of week, two packers sold a total 
of 15,000 hides at steady prices, with 
other packers declining business on 
descriptions in best demand. 

There was also a further movement 
of about 17,000 hides at close of last 
week, bringing last week’s total up to 
104,000 hides, mostly light cows and 
branded cows. This relieved packers’ 
stocks of light cows considerably and 
placed them on a better basis. 

Calfskins moved at higher prices, 
with a very firm market and further 
advance obtained late this week on 
lights. Kips were sold by one packer 
at close of last week at higher prices. 
Further advances of %c were obtained 
late this week for over-wieghts and 
brands. 


Couple cars native steers sold late 
last week at 15c basis heavies, with a 
car all-heavies at 15%c; 1,200 sold 
basis 15c for heavies late this week. 
Extreme light native steers last sold 
at 12%4c, with 13c asked. 


Good demand at present for branded 
steers but packers want to move light 
cows with these. Two packers sold 
3,000 butt branded steers late this week 
at 15c, steady basis, although %c up 
from last actual sale; 1,000 Colorados 
sold at 14%c, steady. Heavy Texas 
steers quotable 15c, nom., and asked; 
light Texas steers 13%c, nom. Ex. 
lt. Tex. steers last sold at 11%%c. 


Heavy native cows wanted in a big 
way at 114%c but packers talk 12c, with 
possibilities of doing business at 11%c. 
Light native cows can be sold at 11%4c 
for River points, with northern points 
offered at 11%2c; mixed points moved 
in a good way last week at 11%2c. Two 
packers sold 9,500 branded cows this 
week at 11%c, steady; 16,950 more 
moved late last week, following the re- 
ported sales. ° 


Bulls were well sold up couple weeks 
back at 10%c for natives and 9%c for 
brands. 


OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER HIDES 
—Market quiet this week but outside 
small packer all-weight natives from 
this section are probably salable at 
10%c to possibly 10%c, selected, de- 
livered Chicago, with offerings usually 
held at 11c. Chicago take-off 11@ 
11%c, nom. 


PACIFIC COAST—In Pacific Coast 


Week ending January 11, 1936 


market, 30,000 Dec. hides sold early in 
the period at 12%c for steers and 10c 
for cows, flat, f.o.b. shipping points. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market still gradually 
working higher, with good summer 
quality available there. At close of last 
week, 4,000 LaPlatas sold at 884 pesos, 
equal to 14%, c.if. New York, as against 
87% pesos or 14ysc paid earlier; 4,000 
LaBlancas also sold at 88% pesos or 
143%%c, and 2,000 Wilson light steers at 
76 pesos or 12%sc. A pack of 4,000 
Rosafe northern hides, running heavy 
average, sold at 89% pesos or 14.54. 
Mid-week, 4,000 Smithfield steers sold 
at 89 pesos or 14ysc. 


COUNTRY HIDES—tTrading in coun- 
try hides is restricted, due to fact that 
offerings are light for this season of the 
year and collectors of all-weights are 
so strong in their ideas of value that 
it is very difficult for dealers to pay 
prices asked for all-weights and sell 
tanner selections at going levels. With 
packer light cows available at 11%c, 
it is difficult to secure advances on 
country extremes. Offerings of all- 
weights light and hard to buy under 
914@9%c, trimmed, with 10c talked; 
untrimmed last sold at 9%c. Heavy 
steers and cows 9@9%c, nom. A car 
buff weights sold at 944c, but hard to 
find under 9%c, trimmed. Extremes 
very hard to find at under 10%c, 
trimmed. Bulls around 7@7%c; glues 
6%@7e, flat. All-weight branded last 
sold at 8c for good stock. 


CALFSKINS— The strong calfskin 
market has been the feature of the 
trade this week. At close of last week, 
one packer moved Dec. production of 
28,000 calfskins at 4c under the ad- 
vanced asking prices, or at 28c for 
northern heavies 9%2/15-lb., 22c for 
River point heavies, and 20c for lights 
under 914-lb., or 1c adyance for heavies 
and 1%c up for lights. Another packer 
later moved 9,600 Dec. calf, and third 
packer 10,000 Dec., same basis. Fourth 
packer declined these prices and late 
this week sold 24,000 Dec. lights at 
21c, or another cent up, and is asking 
24c for northern heavies and 23c for 
River points. 

Car 8/10-lb. Chicago city calf sold at 
close of last week at 18c, or %c over 
the previous Buffalo city sale, and bids 
at 18c since declined; two cars 10/15- 
lb. sold late mid-week at 19%c, or a 
cent up. Outside cities, 8/15-lb., quoted 
around 1814@18%c; mixed cities and 
countries about 16c; straight countries 
13@14c. Chicago city light calf and 
deacons last sold at $1.25, higher asked. 

KIPSKINS— Packer kips quotable 
nominally around 15%c for northern 
natives and 13%c for northern over- 


weights, based on sale at close of last 
week by one packer of 6,000 Dec. 
southern natives at 14%c, 3,000 south- 
ern over-weights at 124c, and 3,000 
brands at 11%c, advances of 1@1%%4c; 
another packer sold 1,100 Dec. brands 
also at 1144c. Winter take-off slow but 
one packer asking 16c for northern na- 
tives, 15c for northern over-weights and 
12%c for brands. 


LATER: One packer sold 1,200 Dec. 
over-weight kips basis 14c for north- 
erns, and another sold 5,300 Dec. brand- 
ed kips at 12c, both another %c up. 


Chicago city kipskins last sold at 
134%ec and slow at present. Outside 
cities around 13@18%c; mixed cities 
and countries about 12c; straight coun- 
tries 10% @l11c. 

Packer Dec. regular slunks last sold 
at $1.00 each. 


HORSEHIDES — Horsehides fairly 
steady around $4.15@4.25, selected, for 
good city renderers, with full manes 
and tails; some ask these prices for 
trimmed hides. Mixed city and country 
lots usually around $3.75@3.90. 


SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts still scarce 
and quoted around 18c for full wools, 
some quoting 18@19c,nom. Packershear- 
ling production very light at this season 
and the scanty offerings bring strong 
prices; one packer sold a car at close 
of last week at $1.25 for No. 1’s, $1.00 
fur No. 2’s, and 65c for No. 8’s or clips, 
as against former prices of $1.20, 90c 
and 65c. Small packer shearlings quo- 
table around half-price. Pickled skins 
appear firmly held around $6.25 per 
doz., with recent sales of Jan. skins 
reported at $6.1244@6.25 and some 
houses well sold up. Packer lamb pelts 
usually quoted around $3.00 per cwt. 
live lamb, some ranging $2.85@3.00 per 
ewt., or $2.30@2.50 each. Outside small 
packer lambs range from $1.65@1.75 
each for smaller producers up to $2.00 
@2.15 for larger killer’s best stocks. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES—Packer Dec. hides 
well cleaned up, with last sales at 15c 
for butt brands and 14%c for Colorados, 
and no action as yet on Jan. take-off. 
Market quotable nominally around Chi- 
cago prices, possibly a shade better on 
natives account heavier average. 

CALFSKINS—Market firm and the 
advanced prices and higher talked. 
Collectors sold 10,000 to 15,000 calf- 
skins, 5-7’s at $1.60, 7-9’s at $2.05, and 
9-12’s at $2.70, advances of 5@10c. 
Packers usually quotable 10@15c over 
these prices but talking higher. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended January 4, 1936, were 
4,631,000 Ibs.; previous week, 5,375,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 6,141,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended January 4, 1936, were 
8,077,000 Ibs.; previous week, 5,267,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 7,326,000 Ibs. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, January 9, 1936, 


as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs, excluded), CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 


Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch......$9.50@10.00 $9.40@ 9.75 $9.15@ 9.50 $9.25@ 9.60 
Medium 9.00@ 9.60 8.75@ 9.35 8.90@ 9.45 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch...... 9.55@10.05 9.60@ 9.90 9.35@ 9.65 9.45@ 9.65 
Medium 9.25@ 9.75 9.15@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.35 9.10@ 9.50 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch 9.55@10.05 9.75@ 9.90 9.35@ 9.65 9.50@ 9.75 
Medium 25@ 9.75 9.35@ 9.75 9.20@ 9.35 9.25@ 
Med. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch 9.55@10.05 9.75@ 9.85 9.35@ 9.65 9.60@ 
220-250 lbs.) gd-ch 9.50@10.00 9.60@ 9.80 9.40@ 9.75 9.60@ 
Hvy. wt. (250-290 Ibs.) gd-ch.... 9.40@10.00 .35@ 9.75 9.35@ 9.65 9.50@ 
(290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch 9.35@ 9.95 9.00@ 9.40 9.25@ 9.60 9.25@ 
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PACKING SOWS: 
(275-350 Ibs.) 8.60@ 9.00 .25@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.50 8.40@ 8.65 
(350-425 Ibs.) 8.50@ 8.90 3.15@ 8.40 §.25@ 8.40 8.25@ 8.50 
(425-550 Ibs.) 8.35@ §.85 8.00@ 8.35 8.15@ 8.40 8.00@ 8.35 
(275-550 Ibs.) 8.00@ 8.70 : ) 3.00@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.35 
SLAUGHTER PIGS: 
(100-140 lbs.) gd-ch 9.35@10.00 8.7 0 mf . 8.75@ 9.40 
Medium 8.85@ 9.65 .25@ 9. 8.50@ 9.2% 8.00@ 9.00 


Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs ex.) $9.80-237 Ibs. $9.76-225 lbs. .60-22 s. $9.58-220 Ibs. 


Slaughter Cattle, Calves and Vealers: 
STEERS: 
(550-900 Ibs.) choice 10.00@12.50 .00@12.00 9.50@12.00 9.75@11.75 
Good 8.75@11.75 §.25@11.50 8.50@11.25 8.00@11.00 
Medium 7.00@ 9.00 3.75@ 8.25 6.50@ 8.75 6.50@ 8.25 
Common (plain) 5.75@ 7.00 5.25@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.75 5.25@ 6.50 
STEERS: 
(900-1100 Ibs.) prime 
Choice 11.75@13.2: -25@13.00 11.25@12.75 11.00@12.00 
9.00@12.25 -50@12.00 8.75@11.! 8.25@11.00 
Medium 7.25@ 9.00 -.00@ 8. 6.75@ 8. 6.50@ 8.25 
Common (plain) 6.00@ 7.25 5. ze 5.25@ 6. 5.50@ 6.75 
STEERS: 
(1100-1300 lbs.) prime 
Choice 12.25@13.50 2.00@13.25 < 3. 11.00@12.25 
00@12.50 -75@12.00 yf i 8.25@11.25 
Medium -25@ 9.00 -25@ 9.00 } ) 8. 6.75@ 8.50 
STEERS: 
(1300-1500 Ibs.) prime 
Choice 12.50@13.50 12.00@13.25 7 3. -25@12.25 
Good 00@12.25 9.00@12.00 8.75@11.75 8.50@11.25 
HEIFERS: 
(550-750 Ibs) 8.75@10.50 9.25@10.25 
.T5@ 8.75 8.00@ 9.25 
Com. (plain)-med. 5.50@ 7.75 5.00@ 8.00 .00@ 
HEIFERS: 
(750-900 lbs.) gd-ch 7.75 Hf -25@ 9.75 
Com. (plain)-med. 5.5 Te 5.00@ 
COWS: 
3.50@ 
5.75@ 
Com. (plain)-med. 75 5.7% TE 5.7% 4.50@ 
Low cut-cut 4. ¢ 3.25@ 4.7% 3.50@ 
BULLS: (Yris. 
Good (beef) T5@ 7.7% 3. 75@ 2 5.60@ 
Cut-com. (plain)-med. 5.3 75 .15@ 6.7 4.50@ 5.85 4.50@ 
VEALERS: 
Gd-ch. 8.75@12.00 10.50@11.7 8.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 
Medium 6.50@ §.75 9.00@10.50 7.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 9.00 
Cul-com. (plain) 5.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 9.00 4.50@ 7.00 4.50@ 6.50 
CALVES: 
(250-500 Ibs.) gd-ch 7.00@10.00 7.00@ 9.75 6.00@ 9.00 6.50@ 8.25 
Com. (plain)-med. 4.50@ 7.00 4.50@ 7.00 4.25@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.75 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: (Wooled) 
Choice 10.25@10.75 10.25@11.00 
GOO cicncecivecessiesiesews 9.75@10.35 10.00@10.50 
Medium 9.10@ 9.90 9.00@10.15 
Common 9.15 7.25@ 9.15 
YEARLING WETHERS: (Wooled) 
Gd-ch. 8.25@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.25 
Medium 8.40 7.00@ 8.25 
EWES: (Wooled) 
Gd-ch. of 4.00@ 5.25 
Comm-med. .ccccccccccccccces Se 4.5% 3.00@ 4.25 


— 


10.00@10.25 
9.50@10.00 
8.50@ 9.50 
7.25@ 8.50 
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ST. PAUL. 
$9.25@ 


9.40@ 
9.00@ 
9.40@ 
9.00@ 
9.40@ 
9.30@ 9.5 
9.10@ 
8.85@ 


8.25@ 
8.15@ 
8.15@ 


to $0 
an 


10.75@12.25 
8.50@11.00 
6.65@ 8.50 
5.25@ 6.75 


11.00@12.50 
8.50@11.25 
6.75@ 8.50 


11.25@12.75 
8.50@11.25 


8.40@10.00 
7.25@ 8.65 
4.75@ 7.50 


.50@10.15 
.90@ 7.50 


4.65@ 5.75 
3.50@ 4.80 


10.15@10.40 
9.75@10.25 
8.75@ 9.75 
8.00@ 9.00 





CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 

Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 9, 1936.—Hog 
receipts were heavy at 22 concentra- 
tion points and 9 packing plants in 
Iowa and Minnesota and prices broke 
sharply from the high time Tuesday 
to leave Thursday quotations mostly 
steady to 5c, spots 10c higher, com- 
pared with last week’s close. A few 
yards bid slightly lower than last Sat- 
urday. Late sales good to choice 180- 
to 220-Ib. truck lots, mostly $9.00@ 
9.20; numerous long hauls, $9.30; railed 
deliveries, $9.45, occasionally $9.50; 
bulk 220- to 250-lb. truck lots, $8.90@ 
9.15; 250 to 290 lIbs., $8.65@9.00; 290 
to 350 Ibs., $8.35@8.80; 160 to 180 lbs., 
$8.75@9.15; 140 to 160 lbs., $8.50@ 
9.00; good light sows, $7.85@8.25; 
heavy and medium weights, $7.45@8.00. 


Receipts week ended Jan. 9, 1936: 


This Last 

week. week. 
Friday, January : 23,900 
Saturday, January 4 26,500 31,800 
Monday, January 6 54,200 30,400 
Tuesday, January 7 13,500 10,800 
Wednesday, January 8 24,800 8,800 
Thursday, January 9 71,500 3,800 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Top prices 
Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Calgary 
Prince Albert 


Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 
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A good man may meet a good job 
through the “Classified” pages of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Do you need 
either? 


The National Provisioner 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for week ending Saturday, Jan. 4, 1936, as 
reported to The National Provisioner. 


CHICAGO. 
Hogs. Sheep. 


Swift 
Morris 
Wilson & Co 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. 
G. H. Hammond Co othe 
Shippers 6 
Others 14,810 

Brennan Packing Co., 1,375 hogs; Western Pack- 
ing Co., Ine., 2,873 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 3,803 
hogs. 

Total: 33,493 cattle; 6,309 calves; 46,371 hogs; 
40,445 sheep. 

Not including 254 cattle, 520 calves, 25,464 hogs 
and 3,532 sheep bought direct. 

KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co. .... 2,3 36) 1,426 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 1,9 945 
Morris & Co. A B inate 
Swift & Co. . p 5 3 3,217 
Wilson & Co. . 1,792 807 §=1,156 
Kornblum & Son 784 oes ina 
Independent Pkg. Co. 
Others 


Total 14,371 
Not including 17,103 hogs bought direct. 
OMAHA, 


Cattle & 
Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. 5 . 3,101 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 3,645 2,508 5,635 
Dold Pkg. Co, anaes 
Morris & Co. 42: + 1,182 
Swift & Co. 3,2 s 3,281 


Eagle Pkg. Co., 15 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 
Co., 32 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 71 cattle; 
Lewis Pkg. Co., 376 cattle; Omaha Pkg. Co., 91 
cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 19 cattle; So. Omaha 
Pkg. Co., 42 cattle; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 401 cattle; 
Wilson & Co., 76 cattle. 

Total: 13,653 cattle and calves, 21,2 
13,199 sheep. 


Not including 865 ow received direct by pack- 
ers through stock yards. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,813 2,243 5,318 
Swift & Co. 3,02 2)348 2,758 4,294 
Morris & Co. 55 337 424 ean 
Hunter Pkg. 402 1,771 17 319 
en. SU. Ws cecce: jeess see ie 
Krey Pkg. Co. .... 
Laclede Pkg. oe aan aie 
eg Ere 3, 3.273 ‘ 21,835 3,710 
Others 4H 42: 528 


249 hogs and 


13,871 13,477 14,169 
Not including 2,914 cattie, 2,398 calves, 17,724 
hogs and 1,431 sheep bought direct. 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Swift & Co. 660 5,936 11,893 
Armour and Co. .... 2,213 558 5,146 7,259 
Others 8 3,121 714 


1,226 14,203 19,866 
SIOUX CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 2,708 3,986 
Armour and Co. .... 2, 
Swift & Co. 
Shippers 
Others 


Sheep. 


Total 9, 37 12,726 15,816 


ST. PAUL. 

Cattle. Calves. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,735 3,488 6,764 5,273 

Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 690 963 ahetad 362 
Swift & Co. 05, 4,488 11,161 7,814 
United Pkg. »15 316 ee axes 
Others 1,05 33 «66,830 3=—-5, 487 
Total 10,287 9,288 24,755 18,886 

CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall & Son.. .... 13 eens 296 
Ideal Pkg. Co. .... 50 21 237 eca 
Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1, ems 269 3,440 454 
Tohrey Pkg. Co. .. ae 182 eves 
. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 12 2 owe 2,538 tee 
J. Schlachter & Son 155 205 nes 75 
J.&¥F. Schroth Pkg. Co. § catia | ae oaks 
J. F. Stegner & Co.. 316 222 aaa 35 
Shippe: “gee 413 256 3,210 jie 
Others 26 706 216 374 
Total ............ 3,208 1,602 11,386 1,234 


Not including 207 cattle, 110 calves, 2,086 hogs 
and 2,323 sheep bought direct. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. 

Armour and Co. 706 
Wilson & Co. 2 $61,181 
Others 24 28 


5,250 1,915 
FORT WORTH. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co. .... 4,083 


Rosenthal Pkg. 
Others 


Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co. 148 
Swift & Co. 182 
Others 391 
2 721 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Kingan & Co. ...... 1,3 828 
Armour and Co. -- 108 
Hilgemier Bros. e 5 wens 
Stumpf Bros. ... 
Schussler Pkg. 
Indiana Prov. 
Meier Pkg. Co. ... 
Maass Hartman Co — 
Art Wabnitz 2 1 84 
Shippers . - 2,125 
Others . 60 39 
3,227 


Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,825 5,481 
Armour and Co., Mil. 732 2,749 
N. Y. B. D. M. wens 
R. Gumz & Co. 45 32 
Shippers 78 
Others 478 


8,818 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.. 971 592 
Jacob Dold Pkg. Co. 483 148 
Wichita D. B. Co... 20 cece 
Dunn-Ostertag ... 100 dee cane 
F. ‘ Dold & Sons. 2 snips 246 
Sunflower Pkg. Co.. 48 Silom 81 
Sowest Beef Co. cae seciend 


740 2,268 
Not including 392 hogs hought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 
CATTLE. 


Previous 
week. 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


ity 
Oklahoma. City 
Wichita 
Denver 


Milw aukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 


Chicago 
a City 


St. AL 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 


Total 


Sheep. 
427 
396 


136,076 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago — 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 


RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Dec. 30... .16, 1,908 18,126 14,787 
Tues., Dec. 31... 4,409 2,122 18,948 5,649 
Wed., Jan. 1.... S46 7,467 8736 
Thurs., Bees 5 1,481 9,943 7,849 
Fri., 3 612 8,378 4,538 
Sat., 500 100 §=10,000 1,000 


Total this week. .32,905 o 019 
evious week ..32,191 164 50,762 
*Year ago 13° 660 50,581 
10,684 67,371 


Two years ago... 
*Receipts for year ago include 5,036 cattle, 1,869 
calves bought by government. 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Mon., Dec. 30.... 4,199 330 6.944 
Tues., , Saeco eee 428 3,388 
1,596 79 i, oe 
254 


40,560 


Sheep. 


Total this week. .10,575 
Previous week .. 8,632 
Year ago 
Two years ago... 5 ta "202 
Total receipts for month and year to Jan. 4: 
1936. 1935.* Gain. Loss. 


*Including government owned cattle and sheep. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


Week ended Jan. 4..$ 9.30 
a week 05 
35 


+ 1931-19385 ....$ 7.10 $5.15 $2.85 $ 7.10 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Hogs. 


Week ended Jan. 
Previous week 
1935 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 
. Ave. —Prices— 
le = Top. Avg. 
Week ended Jan. 4.... K $9.35 
Previous week i 9.70 
8.00 7.40 
3.40 


Av. 1931-1935 161,500 225 $5.65 $5.15 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under es in- 
spection for week ended Friday, Jan. 3, 6: 


Week ended Jan. 3 
Previous week 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES, 

Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers week ended Thursday, Jan. 936: 
Week ended Prev. 

Jan. 9. week. 

Packers’ purchases , 35,667 
Direct to PACKETS... 2.5 ccccccscs 50,65 26,658 
Shippers’ purchases 22,412 


’ 


Total 7 84,737 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL 


Kill at 8 points week ended Jan. 3, 
1936: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
1934. 

Chicago 

Kansas City, Kans. 

Omaha 

St. Louis & East St. Louis 3 "O82 

Sioux City 12,138 

St. Joseph 

Gi EE ‘éwewaretecetheny 28,170 

N. Y., Newark and J. C. 39,422 


Total 





SLAUGHTER REPORTS RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS ST. LOUIS HOGS IN DECEMBER 


Special to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Week ended Jan. 4, 1936: Receipts, weights and range of top 
Cor. At 20 markets— Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. PYices for hogs at National Stock 

week, 262,000 206,06 Yards, Ill., for Dec., 1935, with com- 

1933, 1935 sae oe 2ieooo issaeo © Parisons, reported by H.L. Sparks & Co. 

37,671 wees 263, 0¢ Dec. Dec., 
240, 0 d 1934. 

At 11 markets: 5 Receipts, No. at ates 


» Average weight, 
Week ended Jan. 4.........ccsceceee wasdire . 
Previous week Top prices: 
1935 





Fort Worth y cane 
Philadelphia 1,960 ; 1 
Indianapolis o * 6'903 % 
ae... oe Quality of hogs is better. Light 
aanenee 3,465 000 weights are scarcer. Look for hogs to 
St. Paul 1934 393,000 199,000 be heavier and some increase in re- 
Milwaukee : 933 ; y . 

7'000 ceipts. 





_— 
a nee 





MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 
St. Joseph (Reported by the U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. ) 


Sioux City 138 12,556 13,950 WESTERN DRESSED MEATS. 


Wichita 

4 5,3¢ x cece NEW YORK. PHILA. BOSTON, 
iedienapetio 12,33 : 44 STEERS, carcass Week ending Jan. 4, 6,794 1,890 2,046 
New York & Jersey City. eo = 37,944 Week previous 7,626 1,516 1,915 


Oklahoma City 256 3,452 , Same week year ago 7,554 2,029 2,287 
Cincinnati 52 5 9, 
gg 85 25D 294 COWS, carcass Week ending Jan. 4, 1,966 1,072 2,139 
Milwaukee 40 5.804 : Week previous " 2,279 1,216 
—_—_— - Same week year ago 861 923 
265,314 . 
BULLS, carcass Week ending Jan. 4, 238% ~ 375 
Chicago 35, 43,607 61; Week previous 277 309 
Kansas City 78% 11,234 . Same week year ago 291 188 
Omaha 34 , : 
East St. Louis 45 3 57 y VEAL, carcass Week ending Jan. 4, 1,982 
St. Joseph p15: 2S oF Week previous 07 1,953 
Sioux City 2 2 9 i ‘ 
Wichita | 727 7 ,498 Same week year ago 960 


Fort Worth 472 2,28 eeee 

Philadelphia s 2, 5.18% LAMB, carcass Week ending Jan. 4, 3872 2,860 
ve : 3 3,4: 38 . Week previous 672 9,754 
New York & Jersey City. 5 5 . ella al = 2 

Oklahoma City x Same week year ago ’ 9,789 
en 3! a33 «342 MUTTON, carcass © Week ending Jan. 4, 2,087 539 
St. Paul 3,449 99% 2, Week previous 494 
Milwaukee é 2 61: Same week year ago 273 


OOS cc dusuteccdecdocs 199,548 202,434 180,672 PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending Jan. 4, 795 396,822 
Week previous 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK DAMS WEEK FORE WHOr ccc ccccsccccccoccsesse 2,132,019 
; BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending Jan. 4, 356,367 
Receipts week ended Jan. 4, 1936: Week previous 331,312 
. Cal Hogs. Sheep. Same week year AGO......-sseeseeees eocsee 484,667 
Jersey City 90 853 4,492 27,277 
Central Union ,632 eee 9,584 
New York ,863 13,396 7,858 LOCAL SLAUGHTERS. 
6.361 17,888 44,719 CATTLE, head Week ending Jan. 4, 1936 
Previous week ..... 5,295 10,559 22,990 47,262 Week previous 
Same week year ago 


CALVES, head Week ending Jan. 4, 1936 
PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK Weck qrodane 


Receipts five days ended Jan. 3, 1936: Some week peer eae 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. HOGS, head Week ending Jan. 4, 1936 

Los Angeles 89 1,054 257 651 Week previous 

San Francisco 1,605 25 785 715 - 

Portland 210 3,745 1,650 Same week year ago 
DIRECTS—Los Angeles: Cattle, 70 cars; hogs, SHEEP Week 3 

67 cars; sheep, 68 cars. San Francisco: Cattle, SHEP, head sno wins —_. 4 ae 

220 head; calves, 55 head; hogs, 1,565 head; Week previous 

sheep, 2,260 head. Same week year ago 











ha - OFFICES 
Order Buyer of Live Stock a -  Detroit,Mich. 


L. H. MeMURRAY ne ae 

Dayton,Ohio — 
Indianapolis, Indiana ‘Omaha.Neb. % 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


LIVE STOCK BUYER... eee: 
HOGS a Specialty tae a 


H.L. SPARKS & CO.| |. Sioux 


National Stock Yards, Illinois Telephone: Bridge 6261 or L.D. 518 
Springfield, Mo. Telephone 3339 
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SUPREME COURT DECISION 


(Continued from page 21.) 


“Third. If the taxing power may 
not be used as the instrument to en- 
force a regulation of matters of state 
concern with respect to which the con- 
gress has no authority to interfere, 
may it, as in the present case, be em- 
ployed to raise the money necessary to 
purchase a compliance which the con- 
gress is powerless to command? 


Plan Called Voluntary 


“The government asserts that what- 
ever might be said against the validity 
of the plan, if compulsory, it is con- 
stitutionally sound because the end is 
accomplished by voluntary co-operation. 


“There are two sufficient answers to 
the contention. The regulation is not 
in fact voluntary. The farmer, of 
course, may refuse to comply, but the 
price of such refusal is the loss of bene- 
fits. 


“The amount offered is intended to 
be sufficient to exert pressure on him 
to agree to the proposed regulation. 
The power to confer or withhold un- 
limited benefits is the power to coerce 
or destroy. 

“If the cotton grower elects not to 
accept the benefits he will receive less 
for his crops; those who receive pay- 
ments will be able to undersell him. 
The result may well be financial ruin. 


Act's Purpose Coercive 


“The coercive purpose and intent of 
the statute is not obscured by the fact 
that it has not been perfectly success- 
ful. It is pointed out that, because 
there still remained a minority whom 
the rental and benefit payments were 
insufficient to induce to surrender their 
independence of action, the congress 
has gone further and, in the Bankhead 
cotton act, used the taxing power in a 
more directly minatory fashion to com- 
pel. submission. 


“This progression only serves more 
fully to expose the coercive purpose of 
the so-called tax imposed by the pres- 
ent act. It is clear that the depart- 
ment of agriculture has properly de- 
scribed the plan as one to keep a non- 
cooperating minority in line. This is 
coercion by economic pressure. The as- 
serted power of choice is illusory. 


“In Frost Trucking Company vs. R. 
R. Commission, 271 U. S., 583, a state 
act was considered which provided for 
supervision and regulation of transpor- 
tation for hire by automobile on the 
public highways. Certificates of con- 
venience and necessity were to be ob- 
tained by persons desiring to use the 
highways for this purpose. 


When Freedom Is Not Freedom 


“The regulatory commission required 
that a private contract carrier should 
secure such a certificate as a condition 
of its operation. The effect of the com- 
mission’s action was to transmute the 
private carrier into a public carrier. 
In other words, the privilege of using 
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the highways as a private carrier for 
compensation was conditioned upon his 
dedicating his property to the quasi- 
public use of public transportation. 

“While holding that the private car- 
rier was not obliged to submit himself 
to the condition the commission denied 
him the privilege of using the highways 
if he did not do so. The argument was, 
as here, that the carrier had a free 
choice. This court said, in holding the 
act as construed unconstitutional: 

“Tf so, constitutional guaranties, so 
carefully safeguarded against direct 
assault, are open to destruction by the 
indirect but no less effective process of 
requiring a surrender, which, though in 
form voluntary, in fact lacks none of 
the elements of compulsion. Having re- 
gard to form alone, the act here is an 
offer to the private carrier of a privi- 
lege which the state may grant or deny, 
upon a condition which the carrier is 
free to accept or reject. 


“In reality the carrier is given no 
choice, except a choice between the rock 
and the whirlpool—an option to forgo 
a privilege which may be vital to his 
livelihood or submit to a requirement 
which may constitute an intolerable 
burden.’ 


Voluntary Plan No Better 


“But if the plan were one for purely 
voluntary cooperation it would stand no 
better so far as federal power is con- 
cerned. At best it is a scheme for pur- 
chasing with federal funds submission 
to federal regulation of a subject re- 
served to the states. 

“It is said that congress has the un- 
doubted right to appropriate money to 
executive officers for expenditure under 
contracts between the government and 
individuals; that much of the total ex- 
penditures is so made. But appropria- 
tions and expenditures under contracts 
for proper governmental purposes can- 
not justify contracts which are not 
within federal power. 


“And contracts for the reduction of 
acreage and the control of production 
are outside the range of that power. An 
appropriation to be expended by the 
United States under contracts calling 
for violation of a state law clearly 
would offend the constitution. 


No Power To Intermeddle 


“Is a statute less objectionable which 
authorizes expenditure of federal 
moneys to induce action in a field in 
which the United States has no power 
to intermeddle? The congress cannot 
invade state jurisdiction to compel in- 
dividual action; no more can it pur- 
chase such action. 

“We are referred to numerous types 
of federal appropriation which have 
been made in the past, and it is as- 
serted no question has been raised as 
to their validity. We need not stop to 
examine or consider them. As was 
said’ in Massachusetts vs. Mellon, 
supra: ‘....as an examination of the 
acts of congress will disclose, a large 
number of statutes appropriating or in- 


volving the expenditure of moneys for 
nonfederal purposes have been enacted 
and carried into effect.’ 


“As the opinion points out, such ex- 
penditures have not been challenged 
because no remedy was open for test- 
ing their constitutionality in the courts. 


“We are not here concerned with a 
conditional appropriation of money, nor 
with a provision that if certain condi- 
tions are not complied with the ap- 
propriation shall no longer be avail- 
able. By the agricultural adjustment 
act the amount of the tax is appropri- 
ated to be expended only in payment 
under contracts whereby the parties 
bind themselves to regulation by the 
federal government. 


Contract to Submit 


“There is an obvious difference be- 
tween a statute stating the conditions 
upon which moneys shall be expended 
and one effective only upon assumption 
of a contractual obligation to submit to 
a regulation which otherwise could not 
be enforced. 


“Many examples pointing the distinc- 
tion might be cited. We are referred 
to appropriations in aid of education, 
and it is said that no one has doubted 
the power of congress to stipulate the 
sort of education for which money shall 
be expended. 


“But an appropriation to an educa- 
tional institution which by its terms is 
to become available only if the bene- 
ficiary enters into a contract to teach 
doctrines subversive of the constitu- 
tion is clearly bad. An affirmance of 
the authority of congress so to condi- 
tion the expenditure of an appropria- 
tion would tend to nullify all constitu- 
tional limitations upon legislative 
power. 


“But it is said that there is a wide 
difference in another respect, between 
compulsory regulation of the local af- 
fairs of a state’s citizens and the mere 
making of a contract relating to their 
conduct; that, if any state objects, it 
may declare the contract void and thus 
prevent those under the state’s juris- 
diction from complying with its terms. 


Argument Called Fallacious 


“The argument is plainly fallacious. 
The United States can make the con- 
tract only if the federal power to tax 
and to appropriate reaches the sub- 
ject matter of the contract. If this 
does reach the subject matter, its ex- 
ertion cannot be displaced by state 
action. 


“To say otherwise is to deny the su- 
premacy of the laws of the United 
States; to make them subordinate to 
those of a state. This would reverse 
the cardinal principle embodied in the 
constitution and substitute one which 
declares that congress may only effec- 
tively legislate as to matters within 
federal competence when the states do 
not dissent. 


“Congress has no power to enforce 
(Continued on page 39.) 
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C. D. Plates and C. D. Cut-More Knives 
ew, for Superior Service 


The O. K. Knife with changeable Double 
Edged blades, for twenty years a standard 
equipment with all the large packers and 
most of the leading sausagemakers in the 
country now have proved their superiority. 
The New C. D. Cut-more changeable blades 
fit in all O. K. Holders. The C. D. Cut- 
more solid knives are guaranteed to out- 
last any other make or style of knives. 


Cl 


Sena for price and circular regarding 
the O. K. and C. D. CUT-MORE BLADES and C. D. ANGLE-HOLE REVERSIBLE PLATES. 


The Specialty Mfrs. Sales Co., 2021 Grace St. Chicago, IIl. 




















BELLEVUE STRATFORD | |*° ©: ROGERS. ENC. 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager PHILADELPHIA 
BROKER 


DACKINGHOUSE 
PRODUCTS 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


In the heart of 
Philadelphia... 


socially, com- 





TS Ate Member of New York Produce Exchange 
mercially and SURE | Beh Gan and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 











geographically. 
Rates begin at A PROFITABLE ITEM 


$3.50 to add packers in the East have enjoyed large 
to your profits from this item for many years. 

ales list DISTRIBUTORS WANTED in all 
8 ao 18 states except N. J., N. Y., and Penna. 


Booking Offices 
New York: 11 W. 42nd St. 
Longacre 5-4500 


Pittsburgh: Standard Life Bldg. 
Court 1488 


PACK 


640-48 Washington St. ] _ Trenton, N. J. 
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SAVER ee 
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e@ CHICOPEE 
CHEESECLOTH 


FOR ALL MEAT PRODUCTS 


e A quality and economy wrap, put up to your specifications. 
This cheesecloth is made completely in our own modern 
mills from selected raw cotton to finished material. 


Write for samples and prices. 


“ences, tt. ~CHICOPEE SALES CORP. «200005 
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Meat Packing 40 Years Ago 
(From The National Provisioner, Jan. 11, 1896.) 


Packers had to pay a considerable 
advance for hogs. There had been a 
recent rise in prices all along the line. 

Chicago livestock receipts during 
1895 totaled 2,588,558 cattle, 106,740 
calves, 7,885,284 hogs and 3,406,739 
sheep. (This compares with 1935 re- 
ceipts of 1,972,810 cattle, 456,786 calves, 
3,600,343 hogs and 2,940,721 sheep.) 

Armour and Company of Chicago be- 
gan action to recover 24,000 lbs. of but- 
terine seized by Minnesota state dairy 
inspectors. The case will rest on the 
constitutionality of the state law re- 
quiring that oleomargarine be colored 
pink. 

Lucius P. Darling died at his home 
in Pawtucket, R. I. He had been for 
many years identified with the tallow, 
fertilizer and oleo industries, both in 
Rhode Island and Chicago. 


Western Meat Co., San Francisco, 
was to spend $15,000 on improvements 
to its cold storage plant. 

R. W. Howes, Swift & Company, 
Chicago, was a visitor in New York 
on his wedding trip. 


MEAT PACKING 25 YEARS AGO 


(From The National Provisioner, Jan. 14, 1911.) 


The executive committee of the 
American Meat Packers’ Association 
went to Washington to ask government 
officials to take definite and effective 
action toward wiping out tuberculosis 
in livestock. In the absence of the 
chairman, George A. Hormel, Austin, 
Minn., the committee was headed by 
Joseph Allerdice, Indianapolis, presi- 
dent of the association. 

Pennsylvania’s state dairy and food 
commissioner refused licenses to all 
oleo dealers in the state who have pre- 
viously sold margarine with a tinge 
resembling butter. 

Vice president F. T. Fuller, G. H. 
Hammond Co., vice president W. H. 
Noyes, Swift & Company, and L. H. 
Heyman, head of the branch house de- 
partment of Morris & Co., were New 
York visitors. 

Swift & Company will build a branch 
house at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co, cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary on Jan. 6, 
1911. Present officers of the company 
are the same as those at the time of 
incorporation. 
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CHICAGO NEWS OF TODAY 

Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totatled 28,622 cattle, 5,470 
calves, 57,823 hogs and 30,841 sheep. 

Among out of town packers in the 
city this week were W. E. Felin, Pres- 
ident, John J. Felin & Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; John W. Rath, president, 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; 
G. Wm. Birrell, secretary-treasurer, 
Ch. Kunzler Co., Lancaster, Pa.; T. 
Henry Foster, president, John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Iowa; W. R. Sinclair, 
vice-president and treasurer, Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Wm. F. Schlu- 
derberg, president, Wm. Schluderberg- 
T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; Sam- 
uel Slotkin, president, Hygrade Foods 
Products Corp., New York, N. Y.; Louis 
W. Kahn, president, E. Kahn’s Sons 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred M. Tobin, 
president, Rochester Packing Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Chester G. Newcomb, vice- 
president, Lake Erie Provision Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; H. Harold Meyer, pres- 
ident, H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Jay C. Hormel, president, 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; 
and A. W. Cushman, vice-president, 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Charles E. Herrick, who has for the 
past year been connected with Buehler 


Big SSS 


+) 


Ps 
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Bros., Inc., as assistant to the presi- 
dent, has about completed his work 
there, and it is understood that he will 
leave that organization about Febru- 
ary 1. 

At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the Wm. J. Stange Co., 
well-known manufacturers of season- 
ings, colorings, etc., William B. Dur- 
ling was elected vice president of the 
company. He will continue to be in 
charge of sales. Mr. Durling’s rapid 
rise from salesman to vice president 
within a five-year period is indicative 
of the satisfaction he has given the 
trade as well as his company. 

Fred J. Flynn, sales manager, Ham 
Boiler Corp., Port Chester, N. Y., spent 
several days in Chicago this week at 
the company’s offices. He called on 
many Chicago packers with his west- 
ern representatives, Best & Donovan. 

T. W. Taliaferro, president, Ham- 
mond-Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich., 
was a visitor in Chicago during the 
week. 

Jchn W. Hall’s many friends will be 
happy to know that he is again well 
enough to get to his office, even though 
for only short business hours. He has 
been confined to his home since No- 
vember 20. 


R. H. Cabell, president, Armour and 
Company, will be guest of honor at 


PACKER VETERAN GREETS VETERAN EMPLOYEES. 
Veterans of the meat packing industry, these five employees of John Morrell 


& Company, Ottumwa, Ia., have a total of 259 years of service. 


T. H. Foster, 


president, with 41 years service, is congratulating John S. Hanrahan, who started 

as a boy of 11 and has been with Morrell for 57 years. In the rear, left to right, 

are Frank C. Briggs, with 53 years of service, Oris A. Harry, 53 years, and Zell E. 
Zimmermann, 55 years. 
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a breakfast at the Los Angeles Union 
Stockyards on January 11. Mr. Cabell 
will go to Los Angeles from the con- 
vention of the American National Live- 
stock Association at Phoenix, Ariz. 
Ralph D. MacManus, department of 
public relations, is accompanying Mr. 
Cabell. 


Tom Sproat has been chosen manager 
of the North American Cold Storage 
Co., Chicago. 


Frank Kohrs, president, Kohrs Pack- 
ing Co., Davenport, Ia., was a visitor 
in Chicago this week. 


R. B. Davis, National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, attended the Chester White 
Swine Growers Association meeting at 
Indianapolis, Ind., this week. 


Harvey G. Ellerd, director of per- 
sonnel, Armour and Company, has been 
elected a director of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 


Frank A. Hunter, president, Hunter 
Packing Co., E. St. Louis, Ill., was a 
Chicago visitor this week. 


R. C. Pollock, general manager, Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, at- 
tended the convention of the American 
National Livestock Association at Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., this week. 


Edward A. Schenk, president, Colum- 
bus Packing Co., Columbus, O., visited 
in Chicago recently. 


G. L. Childress, general manager, 
Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex., 
was a Chicago visitor this week. 


COUNTRYWIDE NEWS NOTES 


Thomas M. Longmuir, city comptrol- 
ler of St. Joseph, Mo., and formerly 
office manager for the Hammond Pack- 
ing Co. and Armour and Company, 
passed away on January 2. Mr. Long- 
muir was associated with the packing 
industry for 39 years at Hammond, 
Ind. and St. Joseph. 


F. O. Sedgwick has become general 
Eastern agent for the Advance Trans- 
portation Co. of Illinois, of which F. A. 
Crow, sr., is president, and which does 
a large amount of motor transportation 
for meat packers. Mr. Sedgwick will 
have charge of solicitations in the East, 
with headquarters at 275 Fuhrmann 
blvd., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Employees of the Hull & Dillon 
Packing Co., Pittsburg, Kas., banded to- 
gether in the famous Hull Club, held 
their usual big Christmas party, with 
vice president E. D. Henneberry as gen- 
eral chairman. The entertainment pro- 
gram was provided by members of the 
club and their families, and it was a 
big success. 


Livestock and packinghouse product 
traffic on the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western will be under direction of Q. 
A. Kellogg. 

Paul T. McDonald, former director 
of personnel for Armour and Company, 
died January 5 in Delray Beach, Fla., 
at the age of 52 years. He had many 
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FIRST IN LAMB, FIRST IN BEEF. 


And winners of tenth intercollegiate meat judging contest at Chicago’s Interna; 

tional Livestock Exposition was this University of Nebraska team. These con- 

tests are part of National Livestock and Meat Board's educational campaign. 

Victors are, left to right: Vincent Arthaud, Vern Hirsch, Lawrence Condon, O. Burr 
Ross and W. J. Loeffel, coach. 








acquaintances and was well-liked 
throughout the industry. 


Abraham Bros. Packing Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., have placed contracts for 
improvements to their Hollywood plant, 
totaling approximately $20,000. Im- 
provements include two new beef cool- 
ers that will hold about 300 cattle, new 
offices, shipping and loading docks and 
new dressing rooms. 


John H. Boman, Wilson & Co., took 
over the management of the company’s 
Kansas City plant on January 1. Mr. 
Boman comes to his new duties from 
branch house management in the south- 
ern territory. 

Members of the general plant con- 
ference board of all Cudahy Packing 
Co. plants have been holding their an- 
nual meeting at South Omaha, Neb., 
this week. 

Eldridge Packing Co., Kansas City, 
Kan., is building a new tank house, 
which is being equipped by the French 
Oil Mill Machinery Co., Piqua, O. 


FIFTY YEARS OLD 


Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corpora- 
tion is celebrating its fiftieth anniver- 
sary this year, the company having 
been founded by Charles G. Schmidt 
on January 6, 1886. To commemorate 


_the occasion, a general “get together” 


of all employees was held on January 8, 
in the assembly room of the plant at 
Cincinnati. Following a buffet supper, 
Herman G. Schmidt, president, and 
other officers addressed the meeting. 

Honor was given to Albert Johnson, 
first employee, who became associated 
with Mr. Schmidt three days after the 
company was founded and who is still 


active in its service, and to others long 
associated in its work who have helped 
to build up the organization to its pres- 
ent high standing in the trade. 


A similar meeting of the sales force 
will be held at a later date. 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES 


Visitors to New York last week in- 
cluded George H. Eckhouse, purchasing 
department; H. H. Chichester, casing 
department; R. M. Smith, dog foods de- 
partment, and W. W. Richardson, bak- 
ery division, all from Wilson & Co. 
Chicago. Other visitors were E. A. 
Blitz, auditor, Wilson Philadelphia dis- 
trict, who is spending his vacation in 
New York; and Keith Wells, beef de- 
partment, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 


William O’Neil, stock department, 
Wilson & Co., New York, has returned 
to his duties following a serious illness 
which confined him to his home for 
quite some time. R. M. Wyatt, auditor, 
New York district, Wilson & Co., sailed 
on the s.s. Southern Cross, January 4, 
for Bermuda where he will vacation 
for the next few weeks. 


R. H. Gifford, branch house sales de- 
partment; O. M. Patterson, hotel and 
contract department, and Harold Wilson 
of vice president J. P. Spang’s office, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, were visi- 
tors to New York last week. 

P. C. Burns, head cattle buyer, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago, was & 
visitor in New York last week and 
spent a few days at the plant of the 
New York Butchers Dressed Meat Co. 


Meat and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of 
the city of New York during week 
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ended December 28, 1935, were as fol- 
lows: Meat—Brooklyn, 22 lbs.; Manhat- 
tan, 1,184 lbs.; Bronx, 15 lbs.; Queens, 
51 lbs.; Richmond, 5 lbs.; Total, 1,277 
Ibs. Poultry—Brooklyn, 34 lbs.; Man- 
hattan, 15 Ibs.; Bronx, 8 lbs.; Total, 57 
Ibs. For the week ended January 4, 
1936: Meat—Brooklyn, 6 lbs.; Manhat- 
tan, 760 lbs.; Total, 766 lbs. Fish— 
Manhattan, 35 lbs. Poultry—Brooklyn, 
10 lbs. 


COURT ENDS AAA 


(Continued from page 35.) 


its commands on the farmer to the ends 
sought by the agricultural adjustment 
act. It must follow that it may not in- 
directly accomplish those ends by tax- 
ing and spending to purchase compli- 
ance. 


“The constitution and the entire plan 
of our government negative any such 
use of the power to tax and to spend 
as the act undertakes to authorize. It 
does not help to declare that local con- 
ditions throughout the nation have cre- 
ated a situation of national concern; 
for this is but to say that whenever 
there is a widespread similarity of local 
conditions, congress may ignore consti- 
tutional limitations upon its own pow- 
ers and usurp those reserved to the 
states. 


Would Kill States’ Rights 


“If, in lieu of compulsory regulation 
of subjects within the states’ reserved 
jurisdiction, which is prohibited, the 
congress could invoke the taxing and 
spending power as a means to accomp- 
lish the same end, clause 1 of section 8 
of article 1 would become the instru- 
ment for total subversion of the gov- 
ernmental powers reserved to the in- 
dividual states. 


“If the act before us is a proper 
exercise of the federal taxing power, 
evidently the regulation of all industry 
throughout the United States may be 
accomplished by similar exercises of the 
same power. It would be possible to 
exact money from one branch of an in- 
dustry and pay it to another branch 
in every field of activity which lies 
within the province of the states. 


“The mere threat of such a pro- 
cedure might well induce the surrender 
of rights and the compliance with fed- 
eral regulation as the price of continu- 
ance in business. A few instances will 
illustrate the thought. 

“Let us suppose congress should de- 
termine that the farmer, the miner, or 
some other producer of raw materials 
is receiving too much for his products, 
with consequent depression of the pro- 
cessing industry and idleness of its 
employees. 


“Though, by confession, there is no 
Power vested in congress to compel by 
statute a lowering of the prices of the 
raw material the same result might be 
accomplished, if the questioned act be 
valid, by taxing the producer upon his 
output and appropriating the proceeds 
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to the processors, either with or with- 
out conditions imposed as the considera- 
tion for payment of the subsidy. 


The NRA Decision 


“We have held in Schechter Poultry 
corporation vs. United States, 295 U. S. 
495, that congress has no power to reg- 
ulate wages and hours of labor in a 
local business. If the petitioner is right 
this very end may be accomplished by 
appropriating money to be paid to em- 
ployers from the federal treasury un- 
der contracts whereby they agree to 
comply with certain standards fixed by 
federal law or by contract. 


“Should congress ascertain that 
sugar refiners are not receiving a fair 
profit, and that this is detrimental to 
the entire industry, and in turn has its 
repercussions in trade and commerce 
generally, it might, in analogy to the 
present law, impose an excise of 2 cents 
a pound on every sale of the commodity 
and pass the funds collected to such 
refiners, and such only, as will agree 
to maintain a certain price. 


“Assume that too many shoes are 
being manufactured throughout the na- 
tion; that the market is saturated, the 
price depressed, the factories running 
half time, the employees suffering. Upon 
the principle of the statute in question 
congress might authorize the secretary 
of commerce to enter into contracts 
with shoe manufacturers providing 
that each shall reduce his output and 
that the United States will pay him a 
fixed sum proportioned to such reduc- 
tion, the money to make the payments 
to be raised by a tax on all retail shoe 
dealers or their customers. 

Possibilities in Principle 

“Suppose that there are too many 
garment workers in the large cities; 
that this results in dislocation of the 
economic balance. Upon the principle 
contended for an excise might be laid 
on the manufacture of all garments 
manufactured and the proceeds paid to 
those manufacturers who agree to re- 
move their plants to cities having not 
more than a hundred thousand popu- 
lation. 


“Thus, through the asserted power of 
taxation, the federal government, 
against the will of individual states, 
might completely redistribute the in- 
dustrial population. 


“A possible result of sustaining the 
claimed federal power would be that 
every business group which thought 
itself underprivileged might demand 
that a tax be laid on its vendors or 
vendees, the proceeds to be appropri- 
ated to the redress of its deficiency of 
income. 


“These illustrations are given, not to 
suggest that any of the purposes men- 
tioned are unworthy, but to demon- 
strate the scope of the principle for 
which the government contends; to test 
the principle by its applications; to 
point out that, by the exercise of the. 
asserted power, congress would, in 
effect, under the pretext of exercising 


the taxing power, in reality accomplish 
prohibited ends. 


Extremes Not Improbable 


“Tt cannot be said that they envisage 
improbable legislation. The supposed 
cases are no more improbable than 
would the present act have been deemed 
a few years ago. 

“Until recently no suggestion of the 
existence of any such power in the fed- 
eral government has been advanced. 
The expressions of the framers of the 
constitution, the decisions of this court 
interpreting that instrument and the 
writings of great commentators will be 
searched in vain for any suggestion 
that there exists in the clause under 
discussion or elsewhere in the consti- 
tution, the authority whereby every 
provision and every fair implication 
from that instrument may be subverted, 
the independence of the individual 
states obliterated, and the United 
States converted into a central govern- 
ment exercising uncontrolled police 
power in every state of the union, su- 
perseding all local control or regula- 
tion of the affairs or concerns of the 
states. 

“Hamilton himself, the leading ad- 
vocate of broad interpretation of the 
power to tax and to appropriate for 
the general welfare, never suggested 
that any power granted by the con- 
stitution could be used for the destruc- 
tion of local self-government in the 
states. Story countenances no such 
doctrine. 


Would Obliterate States 


“It seems never to have occurred to 
them, or to those who have agreed 
with them, that the general welfare of 
the United States [which has aptly 
been termed ‘an indestructible union, 
composed of indestructible states,’] 
might be served by obliterating the con- 
stituent members of the union. 


“But to this fatal conclusion the doc- 
trine contended for would inevitably 
lead. And its sole premise is that, 
though the makers of the constitution, 
in erecting the federal government, in- 
tended sedulously to limit and define 
its powers, so as to reserve to the 
states and the people sovereign power, 
to be wielded by the states and their 
citizens and not to be invaded by the 
United States, they nevertheless by a 
single clause gave power to the con- 
gress to tear down the barriers, to in- 
vade the states’ jurisdiction, and to be- 
come a parliament of the whole poeple, 
subject to no restrictions save such as 
are self-imposed. The argument when 
seen in its true character and in the 
light of its inevitable results must be 
rejected. 

“Since, as we have pointed out, there 
was no power in the congress to impose 
the contested exaction, it could not law- 
fully ratify or confirm what an exe- 
cutive officer had done in that regard. 
Consequently the act of 1935 does not 
affect the rights of the parties. 

“The judgment is affirmed.” 
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Prorits 1n QuaLitTy Ground Meat 


@ Good Product Well Merchandised 


‘For the Petail Meat 


Dealer 





Pays Dealer Dividends for Extra Effort 


OC Pas IS THE KEY to making 
¢w profits from ground meat. 


Many retail meat dealers throughout 
the country are now selling 1,000 to 
1,500 lbs. of quality ground meat week- 
ly in medium-sized meat stores. Here 
are two typical instances: 


1. From an Iowa town of 3,000 a 
meat dealer reports, “It is a very poor 
Saturday when I don’t sell 500 lbs. or 
more of ground meat.” 


2. A Washington, D. C., meat depart- 
ment manager says, “We have doubled 
our ground meat profits in one year.” 


These dealers attribute their success 
to giving the public what it wants, 
which is a quality product; making con- 
sumers pay a fair price and merchan- 
dising the ground meat with plenty of 
eye and appetite appeal. Some mer- 
chants have found it desirable to pack- 
age their product in Cellophane or in 
cartons with transparent windows. Such 
packaging makes meat more appealing 


and raises its value in eyes of the cus- 
tomer. 


Requires Extra Labor 


Giving the public quality ground 
meat requires extra labor and care on 
part of the meat dealer. Trimmings 
must be sorted so that meat going into 
the grinder will make the best kind of 
a product. 

In most meat markets two grades of 
meat are sold. Selling a large number 
of prime steer roasts leaves a consid- 
erable quantity of trimmings from 
flank, neck and other parts. That fact 
is foundation for a quality ground meat 
mixture which is easy to popularize 
anywhere. The dealer should make 50 
per cent of his quality ground meat 
from good steer trimmings—and tell 
his customers about it. 

“We carefully collect all the day’s 
trimmings, keeping various kinds sepa- 
rate, and no matter how small the 
pieces, we inspect them carefully,” said 


a Louisville, Ky., meat retailer just be- 
fore the Christmas holidays. “This is 
the trick in making a ground product 
that will command a premium price. 
Keep everything separate. At odd 
times, cut out all fatty parts, seam tis- 
sue, bone, outer skin, everything save 
what should go into quality ground 
meat for human consumption. At first 
ours contained 40 per cent good steer 
trimmings. It now contains one-half 
steer trimmings, and one-half other 
kinds of worked-over trim. We have 
eliminated excess fat and we use no 
filler. Consequently, there is no shrink- 
age in the skillet and women notice it. 
If they ask why, I tell them.” 


Quality Pays Dividends 


“How do I get paid for all this 
trouble and extra work? Well, in two 
ways. First, I obtain a 40 per cent 
higher price and customers feel they 
get a bargain. Second, quality ground 
meat pulls other kinds of business. If 








YESTERDAY—TODAY—AND TOMORROW 


Yesterday's market. and today’s, as portrayed by Kingan & Co. in its display at the recent Indiana State Fair. 
LEFT (1885)—Calendar tells you it is August, 1885. A nickel bought a pound of hog lard; 7 cents, a pound 


of the best “bolonie.” 


Allied lines were featured, too, in the light of that kerosene lamp. Signs read: 


“Crackers fresh in town today:” “Beans, lc lb.;" “Fresh cheese, 4c.” No sign needed to tell the use of the 
bell-mouthed object in the foreground. 
RIGHT (1935)—Today’s market, with its cleanliness, refrigerated cases showing attractive product dis- 
plays. white-coated clerks and increased variety of canned and packaged products, speaks for itseli—and 
for the progress made in modern meat merchandising. 
1985—For “Tomorrow's” market, see THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER for (say) August 3rd, 1985. 
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a butcher is going down hill in a busi- 
ness way he may be selling poor ground 
meats. They often tell the story.” 


In this market, trimmings not good 
enough for use in quality ground meat 
are mixed for dog food. A number of 
dog owners depend on this source of 
supply and several of them have gradu- 
ally shifted all their meat’ buying to 
this market. So this good merchandiser 
makes the poorer quality trimmings 
pull quality customers to his market. 
One owner of fine Irish Setters bought 
dog meat first—and today, the family’s 
meat supply comes from this shop. 


After a quality ground meat busi- 
ness has been built up the retailer can- 
not afford to disappoint his customers. 
So it is often necessary to purchase ex- 
tra rounds for grinding. Not only is it 
possible to do a profitable business on 
ground trimmings but meat can be 
ground and sold straight to many 
housewives. A special quality meat 
loaf is the fastest selling item every 
day in the week in a small city mar- 
ket in Indiana. Nearly 200 pounds 
passes over the counter on Saturday. 
This retailer also does a good business 
in straight grinds of beef, veal, and 
pork. His explanation is: “Ground 
meats are in tune with the times.” 


Retailer Must Be Alert 


They are in tune with the times. But 
in order to profit by the situation, the 
meat retailer must also be in tune with 
the times. He must offer quality 
ground meats in right variety at fair 
prices. 


Ground meats must be displayed in 
the right way. The containers must be 
clean in appearance, never greasy or 
messy. In packaging such meats, it 
pays to use some sort of attractive 
inner wrap to prevent sticking to the 
container. Simple enough? Like most 
correct principles of merchandising, 
there is nothing complicated in selling 
more profitably-priced ground meats. 
Mostly it is a matter of thinking from 
the customer’s viewpoint and being will- 
ing to make the necessary extra effort 
to please and attract new trade. 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS 


Percy Larabee and George Loomis 
have engaged in meat and grocery 
business, 435 N. Butler st., Lansing, 
Mich. 


C. H. Arenz has purchased meat de- 
partment of Fred J. Bureau & Son, 
Marquette, Mich. 


New grocery and meat business has 
been incorporated, Brillion, Wis., by H. 
E. Fuller, I. L. Skillicon and E. D. 
Fuller. 


Bush Meat Market, Spooner, Wis., 
was damaged by recent fire. 


New meat market and grocery will be 
opened at 317 Franklin st., Michigan 
City, Ind., in space formerly occupied 
by Ray-Shak meat market. 


J. B. Greenlee has established new 


cash grocery and meat market, Ran- 
dolph bldg., Correctionville, Ia. 


New Polk Street Market has engaged 
in business, 1720 Polk, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


T. M. Lalor and F. H. Black have 
opened Thrifty Meat Market, 3485 S. 
Vermont ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Stephen A. Casey has _ purchased 
meat market from Jack Stone, 6512 
Roosevelt Way, Seattle, Wash.; and 
Frank M. Mosier has taken over man- 
agement of Totem Store meat depart- 
ment, E. 50th and Roosevelt Way, in 
the same city. 


Keith Owens has engaged in meat 
business, Drew’s bldg., Cave City, Ore. 


AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS 


The trade was greatly shocked this 
week at the sudden passing of Anton 
Werner, jr., from a heart attack last 
Saturday. Mr. Werner was born in 
Brooklyn, July 2, 1889. He started in 
the meat business as an order boy for 
his father, later becoming a partner in 
the business at 6118 Fifth avenue in 
Brooklyn and continuing with him up 
to the time of his death. 


A meeting of the Ball Committee for 
the dinner dance to be held at Hotel St. 
George, February 2, jointly by Brook- 
lyn, South Brooklyn, and Jamaica 
Branches, was held in the K. of C. In- 
stitute January 6. Twenty-eight of the 
30 members were present. It was de- 
cided to make this year’s affair larger 
and better than ever with a few added 
attractions. 


On Wednesday evening, past state 
president Fred Hirsch installed the fol- 
lowing newly elected officers for 1936: 
President—David Deerson; first vice 


president, O. Epler; second vice presi- 
dent, J. Weinberg; recording secretary, 
T. Isaacs; financial secretary, J. Ma- 
chovsky; treasurer, F. Vogelsang; ora- 
tor, F. Fiederlein; warden, R. Ehren- 
reich; business manager, Fred Hirsch 
and E. Ritzman, chairman of trustees. 







MEAT COOKING SCHOOLS 


Eighteen cities of nine states are on 
the schedule of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board’s schools of meat cook- 
ery for the first two months of 1936. 
The year’s program opens the week of 
January 6 with schools at Salina, Kans., 
and Charlotte, N. C. Cooperating with 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association and leading news- 
papers, schools will be held in four 
Texas cities during February. The 
cities scheduled are Dallas, San An- 
tonio, Houston and Fort Worth. Other 
cities on the program during the two 
months are Aurora, Joliet, East St. 
Louis, Elgin and Springfield, Ill.; Oil 
City, Pa.; Columbia, S. C.; Augusta 
and Atlanta, Ga.; Tampa and Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; and Norfolk, Va. 


ARMOUR ANNUAL REPORT 


(Continued from page 11.) 


Dividends paid on stocks: 


Armour and Com- 
pany of Delaware 
7% preferred 


Armour and Com- 
pany (Illinois) : 


.-$ 3,751,055.00 


$6 prior preferred 3,193,312.50 


7% preferred .. 


106,359.00 





7,050,726.50 





Surplus adjustments 
in relation to stock 
and bond purchase, 
retirement and re- 
demption 


Surplus — at end of 
period 


Comprising: 
Capital and _ paid- 
in surplus 
Appropriated earned 
surplus 
Unappropriated 
earned surplus .. 


$51,881,271.09 


2,876,003.26 


$49,005, 267.83 


8,064,963.96 


$49,005, 267.83 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


A quarterly dividend of 13% cents 
has been declared by National Tea Co., 
payable February 1 to stockholders of 
record on January 13. 

Capital City Products Co., manufac- 
turer of margarine and edible oils, has 
increased its capitalization from 88,000 


to 100,000 shares. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges of listed stocks, Jan. 
8, 1936, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. 
Week end 
Jan. 8 


Amal. Leather.. 2,100 
De. P...... te 

Amer. Stores. se 

Armour Ill. 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 


Do. Del. Pfd. 700 
Beechnut Pack. 600 
Bohack, H ints 

Do. Pfd. .... 20 
Chick. Co. Oil. 3,700 
Childs Co. ...12,800 
First X Pack... 9,300 
First _— ‘Sirs. 3,900 
Gen. - 81,300 

robel — — 66,2 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 20 

Do. New ... 610 
Hormel, G. A.. 600 
. -22,300 
Kroger G. & B. 26,700 
Libby MecNeill..28,150 


Mickelberry Co. 6,700 
M. & H. Pfd. 1,740 
Morrel & Co... 4,100 
Nat. Leather... 1,600 
Nat. Tea ....13,500 
Proc. & Gamb. 8,000 

Do. Pr. Pfd.. 6 
Rath Pack. ... 700 
Safeway Strs...10,700 


. 6% Pid. 270 
Do. 7% Pfd. 210 
Stahl Meyer .. 


Swift & Co... .69,400 
Do. Intl. .... 7,150 
Teams POE... sses 
U.S. Leather. 2,000 
A. 3,900 
Do. Pr. Pfd. '100 
Wesson Oil . _ 
De. PM. .... 
Ww & Co. .129, O00 
«+. 4,300 


High. Low. 
—Jan. 8.— 
3% 3% 
387% 437% 

6% 6 

39% 39 
35% 34% 
6 5% 
69% 68% 

108% 108 
8814 


29 
9% 8% 
42%, 42 
465% 46 
855 35% 
6% 5% 
127° «127 
128% 128 
21 21 
4 3% 
28 273% 
10% 10% 
244. 2% 
5 |B 
54 54 
1% a 
10% 10 
48% 48 
12-121 
25 25 
35 34% 
110° ~=—110 
11% 111% 
24% «(24 
34 33% 
84 8% 
14 1356 
7 71 
48% 42 
82 82 
9% 9% 
82 82 


“Or. last previous date. 





—Close.— 
Jan. Dec. 
8. 31.* 
3% 3% 
37% «= 35 
6 6% 
39% 38% 
35% 33 
5% 5 
68% 65% 
10844 108% 
89 89 
6 
43 
29 
9 7% 
42 40% 
465, 46% 
35% 34 
55 4 
127 128 
128% 127 
21 17% 
3% 256 
27% 26% 
10% 9% 
2% 1% 
5% 2% 
54 4814 
1% 1% 
10 9% 
48% 48% 
121 120 
25 22% 
34 33% 
110 109 
111% «111 
ius 15% 
24% 22 
33% 33 
Bp 6% 
8% 8% 
135% 14 
71 71% 
42 46 
82 8014 
9% 8% 
82 78 











CHICAGO MARK 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 
Jan. 8, 1936. 


Prime native steers— 
20% 

20% 

1944 @20%4 


@18% 
17% @18 


- 1000 
Heifers, good. 400-600. . 
Cows, 400-600 
Hind quarters, choice 
Fore quarters, choice 


Beef Cuts. 
unquoted 
@35 


Steer loins, prime 
Steer loins, No. 1 
Steer loins, No. @31 
unquoted 
@48 


Steer short loins, prime. . 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. 
Steer loin ends ove): - 
Steer loin ends, No. 2. 
Cow loins 


Cow loin ends (hips) 
Steer ribs, prim 
Steer ribs, 

Steer ribs, 


— . 
Steer rounds, 
Steer rounds, 
Steer chucks, 
Steer chucks, 
Steer chucks, 
Cow rounds 
Cow chucks 
Steer plates 
Medium plates 
Briskets, No. 1... 
Steer navel ends. 
Cow navel ends 
Fore shanks 
Hind shanks 2 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis.. @50 
Strip loins, No. 2 @40 
Sirloin butts, N @26 
Sirloin butts, } @18 
Beef tenderloins, No. @70 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2 @60 
Rump butts @13 
Flank steaks @22 
Shoulder clods @13% 
Hanging tenderloins @12 
Insides, green, 6@S8 Ibs.. @15 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @13 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @i4 


Beef Products. 
@ & 


@10 
@18 


unquoted 


@l4 

@13% 
unquoted 

@12% 


Brains (per 
Hearts 
Tongues 
Sweetbreads @20 
Ox-tail, per @12 
Fresh tripe, 2 as @10 
Fresh tripe, H. C.. @12% 
Livers @1s8 
@l1 


Choice carcass ..... “ts @17% 
Good carcass ....... --15 @16 

Good saddles 3 «6 @21 
Good racks 3 @16 
Medium racks @12 


Veal Products. 


Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 
Calf livers 


Choice lambs 
Medium lambs 
Choice saddles 
Medium saddles 
Choice fores 
Medium fores 
Lamb fries, 
Lamb tongues. 
Lamb kidneys, 


Heavy sheep 
Light sheep 
Heavy saddles 
Light saddles 
Heavy fores 
Light fores 
Mutton legs 
Mutton loins 
Mutton stew 
Sheep tongues 


Sheep heads, each 
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Cor. week, 
1935. 


unquoted 
@35 


@29 
unquoted 
@49 


12 
10 
12 


9 


@10 


Fresh Pork, etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 
icnics 


bat ht et 
RE 
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Paet tat 
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= 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


(Quotations cover fancy —— 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons....... 

Coun’ style sausage, fresh in link. . 

Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.. 

sae style sausage, smoked........ ee 
Frankfurters in sheep casings 

Frankfurters in hog casings 

Bologna in beef bungs, choice 

Bologna in beef middles, choice 

Liver sausage in beef rounds 

Liver sausage in hog bungs 

Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs 

Head cheese 

New England luncheon specialty. . 

Minced luncheon specialty, choice. 

Tongue sausage 

— sausage 


DRY SAUSAGE 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs 
Thuringer cervelat 

mer 
Holsteiner 


Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs.. 
B. salami, new condition 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles 
Genoa style salami, choice 
Pepperoni 

Mortadella, new condition 

Capicola 

Italian style hams 

Virginia hams 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 


(F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 


Regular pork trimmings 
Special lean pork trimmings 
Extra lean pork trimmings 
Pork cheek meat... ...ccccccccccccccces 12 
Pork hearts 

Pork livers 

Native boneless bull meat (heav 

Shank meat 

Boneless chucks 

Beef trimmings 

Beef cheeks (trimmed) 

Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up 

Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up.... 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up 

Pork tongues, canner trim, 8S. 


SAUSAGE IN OIL 


Bologna style sausage, in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 


Frankfurt style sausage, in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 


Smoked link sausage, in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 


@33.00 


13%4@14 

@19% 
@20%4 
@12%4 
@ 9% 
@10% 
@13% 
@11\% 
@l11\% 
@10y% 


@ 814 


Mess pork, regular 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces.. 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces 
Bean pork 
Brisket pork 
Plate beef 

Extra plate beef, 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 


Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl 

Lamb tongue, short cut, 200-lb. bbl 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. =, 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 


200-Ib. 


BRB. c vecsvcee 


ma 26.00 


DRY SALT MEATS 


Clear bellies, 18 
Clear bellies, 14 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs., parchmen 
paper 
ig F skd. hams, 14@16 ibs., parchmen: at. 


Standard ~ hams, 14@16 lbs., plain. . 

Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank, fain. »-20 

Picnics, 4@8 lbs., long shank, plain. 

Fancy bacon, 6@s Ibs., parchment paper. #, 
tandard L ny 6@8 Db s., plain 

No. 1 beef ham _ smoked— 
Insides, 8@12 


eae 


Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 

Cooked picnics, 


skinned, fatted 
Cooked loin roll, smoked 


LARD 


Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade.... 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade.... 
Refined lard, tierces, f.0.b. Chgo.. 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.. 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, 
f.o.b. Chicago 

Neutral, in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Compound, veg., tierces, c.a.f..... 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 


Extra oleo oil.... 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil 
Prime oleo stearine, edible 


TALLOWS AND 


Edible tallow 
ime packers’ tallow. 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a. 
Special tallow 
Choice white grease 
A-White grease, maximum 4% acid 
B-White grease, maximum 5% acid..... 
Yellow grease, 10@15% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a 


ARARWAQA 100 


a 


Extra lard oil 
Extra No, 1 


‘Acidless tallow 

20° neatsfoot 

Pure neatsfoot ... 
Special neatsfoot .. 
Extra neatsfoot 
No. 1 neatsfoot 


Oil weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cottonseed oil, in tanks, f.o.b. 
Valley points, prompt 

White, deodorized, in bbls., f.o.b. Chgo. 10x au 
Yellow, deodorized 0%@11 
Soap stock, 50% 14@ 2 
Soya bean oil, £.0.b. 3 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, 
Refined in bbls., 


OLEOMARGARINE 


White animal fat, margarine, in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago 

Puff paste 


f.o.b. mills. 
il 


f.0. b. coast. ii*@ % 
f.0.b. Chicago @11% 


PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


STREET 
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There /s a Difference in Pimientos... 


FIRE- ROASTING Explains It! 


are iain by a hard, 
tough skin. The care with 


which this skin is removed before the pimientos are 
canned, has an all-important 
bearing on the canned pimi- 
entos themselves . . . and 
consequently on your sau- 
sages and loaf goods. 
Long study, research and 
experience have proved that 
the one best way to remove 
this skin is by fire-roasting. 
In the fire-roasting process 
the pimientos are passed 
through gas-fired ovens 
heated almost white hot. The 
tremendous heat blackens 
and chars the skin, so that 
it flakes and peels off readily 
as the pimiento is washed, 
leaving only the rich, red 
meat of the fruit. Nothing 
except fire and water are used. No foreign substance can 
possibly enter the pimientos. They can impart only the 
true pimiento flavor to your sausages and loaf goods. 
Fire-roasting is expensive, however, requiring costly, 
elaborate equipment. As a result all pimientos are not 
fire-roasted. Instead some manufacturers use an oil-peel- 
ing process. The pimientos are immersed in a bath of oil, 
heated to a high temperature. The skins are burned and 
blistered by the heat, but often the hot oil (a heavy 
mineral product, similar to that you use in the crankcase 
of your car) is absorbed by the fibres of the pimiento 
itself. It is almost impossible to so thoroughly wash the 
pimientos as to completely remove the oil, and even a trace 


may impart a foreign flavor to your products. 


POMONA PRODUCTS 


Week ending January 11, 1936 


COMPANY e 


SUNSHINE PIMIENTOS are fire-roasted. The 
Pomona Products Company, SUNSHINE packers, have 
worked for years developing a process that has received 
You can use SUN- 
SHINE Pimientos in full 
They will add 
the piquant flavor and the 


the recognition of U. S. patents. 


confidence. 


bright red color that help to 
increase the sale of your 


products. 


on SUNSHINE 
Fire-Roasted Pimientos. 


Insist 


Your local distributor can 


supply you, or write us. 


SUNSHINE 

PIMIENTOS 
are seine by the Committee on 
Foods of the American Medical As- 
sociation. It is said that they rank 
as high or higher than many foods 
recommended for introducing Vita- 
min A into the diet. They are also 
rich in Vitamin C. Approved by 
Good Housekeeping. 


——— 
GEORGIA 


GRIFFIN, 
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CURING MATERIALS 


Nitrite of soda (Chgo. warehouse 
stock): 
1 to 4 bbls. delivered 
5 or more bbls. delivered 


Saltpeter, 1 to 4 bbls. f.o.b. N. Y. 
Dbl. refined granulated 
Small crystals 
Medium crystals 
Large crystals 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... 
Salt per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 
lbs. only, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Granulated 
Medium, air dried 
Medium, ki 
k 


Sugar— 
Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans.... 
Second sugar, 90 basis 
Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners (2%).. 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 
Packers’ curing sugar, “O50 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 


SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 
Whole. Ground. 
Allspice Prime 14 
Resifted 
Chili Pepper, Fa 7 
Chili Powder, Fancy 
Cloves, Amboyna 
Madagascar 
Zanzibar 
Ginger, Jamaica 
African 
Mace, Fancy Banda 
East India 
BE. Il. & W. 
Mustard Flour, 


14% 


Nutmeg, Fancy 
East India 
E. I. & W. I. Blend 

Paprika, Extra Fancy 
Fancy 

Hungarian 

Pepina Sweet Red Pepper 

Pepper, Cayenne 

Red Pepper, No. 1.. 

Pepper, Black Aleppy 
Black Lampong 
Black Tellicherry 
White Java Muntok 
White Singapore 
White Packers 


SEEDS AND HERBS 


9 
12% 


14% 
1314 


Ground 


) 
Whole. Sausage. 
Caraway Seed 214 
Celery Seed, French 24 
Cominos Seed 17 
, Coriander Morocco Bleached ee 
Coriander Morocco Natural No. 1... 114 8% 
Mustard Seed, Cal. Yellow 814 10% 
American A 9% 
Marjoram, 
Oregano 
Sage, Dalmation Fancy 
Dalmation No. 1 Fancy 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 


Beef Casings: 
Domestic rounds, 
Domestic rounds, 
Export rounds, 
Export rounds, 
Export rounds, 
No. 1 weasands 
No. 2 weasands 
No. 

No. 2 bungs.. 

Middles, regular 

Middles, select, wide, 2@2 4 
diam 

Middles, select, extra wide, 
and over 


Dried ae: 
12 in. wide, Rr ceded secemundedsineleds p 
1012 in. ‘ 
8-10 in. 
6- 8 in. 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, 
Narrow, 
Medium, gu 
». 8 2 Fares. ee 1.7 
Dee Week, BOP BIO FOR. cccccccccccoss 1. 2 
Export bungs 
Large prime bungs 
RI, no cc cvtnecvseeed “a 13 
da tenecedvnsnenweseed © 09 
Middles, per set oresew 4 
PEON Seb6eNecacewiuticdcesececsved 4 09 


COOPERAGE 


Ash pork barrels, black hoops 

Ash pork barrels, galv. hoops...... 
Oak pork barrels, black hoops 

Oak pork barrels, galv. hoops 
White oak ham tierces 

Red oak lard tierces 


180 pack 
140 pack 


narrow 


per 100 yds 
special, per 100 yds......... 
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NEW YORK pages PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE 


good, 972-1,592 
Steers, medium ... 

Cows, common and medium 
Cows, cutter and low cutter 


Steers, 


Calves, 
Calves, 


good 
common 


Lambs good and choice 
Lambs, common 


Hogs, 198-lb. avg., good and choice. .$ @ 9.85 


DRESSED BEEF 
City Dressed. 


Choice, native, heavy 
Choice, native, light 
Native, common to fair 


Western Dressed Beef. 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs 1 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs.... 
Good to choice heifers 1 
Good to choice cows 

Common to fair COWS........+-++eeeee0s 
Fresh bologna bulls 11 


19% @21% 
@21 
17° @18% 


. 1 hinds and ribs.. 
2 hinds and ribs.. 
vo. 1 rounds........ 
Yo. 2 rounds.. 
vo. 3 rounds 
vo. 1 chucks 


Rolls, reg. 6@8 lbs. avg 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 lbs. avg 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL 


@19 
@18 
@l16 


Good 
Medium 
Common 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 


19144@20% 
18%@19% 


@13 
8 @ll 


Lambs, prime to choice 
Lambs, good 

Lambs, medium 

Sheep, good 

Sheep, medium 


DRESSED HOGS 


good to choice 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs..22 @23 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 36 
Pork tenderloins, frozen 32 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg.... @19 
Butts, boneless, Western 23 @24 
Butts, regular, Western @22 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg. @25 
Picnics hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 
average 17 @18 
Pork trimmings, extra lean @23 
@15 
@17% 


Hogs, $16.00@18.50 


Pork trimmings, regular 50% 
Spareribs 


SMOKED MEATS 


Regular hams, 8@10 lbs. avg taal i 
Regular hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg.......... @30 
Regular hams, 12@14 lbs. 

Skinned hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg 

Skinned hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg 

Skinned hams. 16@18 Ibs. avg... 

Skinned hams, 18@20 Ibs. ties 

Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. — 4 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. av, 

City pickled bellies, $@12 Ibs. 
Bacon, boneless, Western 
Bacon, boneless, city 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. avg 
Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 


FANCY MEATS 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trimmed... 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders................ 
Lamb fries 


Shop fat 
Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Inedible suet 


5-9 9144-12% 124-14 14-18 18 
Prime No. 1 veals.. 21 2.25. 2.40 ’ 2. 
Prime No. 2 veals.. 2.05 2. 20 2. 
Buttermilk No. 1... 1.95 . 
Buttermilk No. 2... 1.80 
Branded grubby ... 1.15 
Number 3 1.15 


ee: : 226g 


a ot 








PRODUCE MARKETS 


BUTTER. 
Chicago. New York, 
@33% @34 
Creamery (91 score) 


33%4 ee3% ly owen 
Creamery firsts (88-8 
OO ere ee 3214 @32% 


Creamery (92 score) 


Extra firsts 
Firsts, fresh 
Standard 


22 
@21% 
en” 
@21 

23 

15 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
2314@24 


Chickens, light 
Chickens, heavy 


SRERRS 


Fryers, 31-42, 
Roasters, 43-54, fresh. 
ee ange a" & up, fresh. 


24 @ 25 
251% @26 


SBE BRE 
ee 


BB 
& 
®OHOHH 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, . Boston, oe and San Fran- 
cisco, week ended Jan. 2, 1936 

- December —— 
27 28 30 31 


Chicago 3314 o% 33%, 34 Holiday 34 
New York ..35 3544 36 Holiday 36 
Boston 3514 33% 36 36% Holiday 36% 
Phila. 36 36 36%, 37 Holiday 37 
San Fran. . "36 36 36 36 Holiday 36 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized car- 


—January— 
1 2 


“lots—90 score at Chicago: 


32% 33% 33% 34 Holiday 33% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last —Since Jan. 1L— 
week. week. year. 1936. 935. 
25, 144 23,855 27,605 
33,245 43,462 
13,887 16,325 
° 14) 605 19,824 14,946 
Total .. 87,183 90,761 102,338 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 
In Out On hand 
Jan. 2, Jan. 2. Jan. 3. 
Chicago. 38,367 562,826 15,676,641 
N. Y¥... 32,800 8,118, 
1,677,257 


Boston . 34,280 55,5 
Phila. 1,140 22, 895,879 


Total 106,587 21,367,786 


Gene an 

Ze. ese 

Boston ~ 
Phila, 


Same 
week day 
last year. 
17, rte 322 

‘oom 
19,739,339 
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Mr. Packer STO p | STO DI That Delivery Leakage 


Increase your delivery 


efficiency 


Make delivery surveys 


for accurate costs 


Were Yooa 
KEYSTONE 


|| s2zgs8 
3333338 


Packers everywhere know their worst problem 
is Delivery. We will solve this problem for you. 

We have no competitors. Our service is en- 
tirely different. We start where others stop. 

We not only make your smallest and largest 
shipments, but handle your entire delivery prob- 
lem at your Branches and Plants, with Traffic 
Managers, and truck equipment of the right size 
and type. In short, we give you a service you 
have never had before. 


@26 
@23 
23 
e 
22 
20 


apie RP ABEE RE 
ee Fe 


Stop leakage on C.O.D. 
deliveries. (All C.O.D’s. paid daily) 


Furnish your Sales Depart- 
ment with accurate sales 


information 


Illustrations show one of our 
modern insulated service units. 





We are at this time serving several nationally 
known packers who will gladly verify our state- 
ments. 

Our service extends from Chicago to Boston, 
and as far south as St. Louis. Offices at Union- 
town, Pa., Wheeling, W. Va., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This space is entirely too small to tell our 
story, but we will gladly send a Service Engineer 
to you who will handle all questions, at absolute- 
ly no cost to you. Ask us to do so. 


REMEMBER—KEYSTONE service is different, and our slogan, 
“BETTER SERVICE FOR LESS” 


Address all communications for this advertisement to 31 E. South Street, Uniontown, Pa. 


Week ending January 11, 1936 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. 


Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch 


for each insertion. Minimum Space |! inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 








Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 


Miscellaneous For Sale 








Plant Superintendent 


Many years practical all-around packinghouse 
operating experience, all departments, beef or 
pork. Also livestock buying. Produce results 
with minimum labor and operating costs. Several 
years’ experience as general plant superintendent. 
Handle either small or medium plant. Available 
soon. W-216, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 





Packinghouse Superintendent 


Superintendent with years of experience 
and best references is looking for position. 
Thoroughly versed in all departments, able 
to handle men, understands costs and 
yields. W-218, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Casing Salesman 


Wanted, casing salesman for Middle 
West and adjacent states. Give experience 
last ten years, with whom employed, terri- 
tory covered, yearly sales, compensation 
expected, age and nationality. W-214, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Sausagemaker 


Old established sausage concern wants experi- 
enced sausagemaker who can take full charge of 
sausage kitchen and manufacture first-grade sau- 
sage at lowest possible cost. Chance for man 
with ability and some money to enter business. 
State experience, age, reference, and other qualifi- 
cations. W-215, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Sheep Casings 
Importers of New Zealand first and 
second cut sheep casings. Origin North 
Islands, all casings water tested. Rea- 
sonable prices F.0.B. your city. Over- 
sea Casing Co., 200 Twenty-first Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Used Machinery 
Closing out used machinery de- 
partment. Many bargains to offer, 
Send us your inquiries. Menges- 
Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Packinghouse Executive 


Packinghouse executive, 17 years’ experience as 
sales manager and full line manufacturing. Han- 
dled large factories and organizations throughout 
New England, New York, northern and middle 
western states. Age, 35. Have been employed by 
only two packers; experienced in all lines. Worked 

years as efficiency superintendent for one pack- 
er. W-204, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Chicago Representative 


Do you need Chicago buyer? Anything 
in packinghouse line? In yards every 
day and know requirements of East and 
South. Will represent you on small c>m- 
mission hasis or salary. W-205, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 





Hog Buyer 


Hog buyer now available for packer who 
wants to buy hogs to best advantage. 
Twenty-five years’ experience with high- 
grade concern. W-210, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Plants for Sale 








Meat Packing Plant 


For sale, in southern Indiana, small meat pack- 
ing plant in full operation, doing good business. 
City water and electricity. Fully equipped for 
general meat packing. Electric refrigeration and 
sausage kitchen. If interested, write for blue 
print, list of equipment, ete. FS-217, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ml. 


Plant for Sale or Rent 


For sale or rent, E, Godel and Sons 
packinghouse property in Peoria, Illinois, 
population about 140,000. Adjoining Union 
Stock Yards, real estate about 4 acres. 
Abundant supply of water and livestock 
available. Capacity about 1,000 hogs a 
week; about 100 cattle. Address WILLIAM 
E. STONE, care of First National Bank, 
Peoria, Il. 











Equipment Wanted 





Working Sausage Foreman 


Al sausagemaker wants position as 
foreman, chopper, or smoke house man. 
Can handle help. Willing to go any- 
where. W-195, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Til. 








Bacon Slicer 
Want to buy bacon slicer, Link- 
Belt type preferred. Must be in 
A-1 condition. Write price and 
particulars. T. & T. Packing Co., 
Macon, Ga. 





Equipment for Sale 


1-Hottmann Cutter and Mixer, 1,000 Ib, 
capacity; 1-Mitts & Merrill No. 1-CV Hog, 
direct-motor driven; 1-No. 156 belt-driven 
Enterprise Meat Chopper or Grinder; 1- 
Wannenwetsch 5x7 ft. Rendering Tank; 
1-Allbright-Nell 4x8 ft. Lard Roll, ar- 
ranged for motor drive; 2-Mechanical Mfg. 
Co. 4x 9 ft. Lard Rolls; 5-Cooking Kettles. 
Miscellaneous: Dryers, Hammer Mills, 
Ice Machines, Boilers, Pumps, Filter 
Presses, etc. 


What idle machinery have you for sale? 
Send us a list. 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


14-19 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 





Used Sausage Machinery 


For sale: 

No. 43 “Buffalo” silent cutter and motor, 
No, 38 “Buffalo” silent cutter and motor, 
No. 32 “Buffalo” silent cutter and motor, 
No. 5 Boss silent cutter and motor, 

No. 66-B “Buffalo” grinder and motor, 
500-1b. stuffer, 

400-lb. stuffer, 

200-1b. stuffer, 

700-lb. “Buffalo’’ mixer and motor. 


FS-209 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
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Meat Packers 








oods of Unmatched Quality 


"SSAA | 
QUALITY 
HAMS—BACON 


LARD—SAUSAGE 


SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 


The Wm. Schluderberg -T. J. Kurdle Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Schenk Bros 








TASTIEST! 


Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have 
such fine flavor —they are always in favor 


The Columbus Packing Co. 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 


New York Representative: 


URE MEAT 
RODUCTS 


Columbus, Ohio 
M. C. Brand, 410 W. 14th 8t. 
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HAMS - BACON - LARD - SAUSAGE 


We specialize in carlot beef sales 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


General Offices: OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Packing Plants: OTTUMWA, IOWA; SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA; TOPEKA, KANSAS 














Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty on 


a a BA John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | = 


-ettles. Lard 


Mills, A, 4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. eticaitiiiniid 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 


C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. R valhes 
Utica, N. Y. 7 
Manufacturers of 
4 : 








r sale? 




















Jrom the Land O’Corn 
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BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 


DAISIES PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 
QUALITY PorkProducts That SATISFY THE RATH PACKINGCO., WATERLOO, Iowa 























Paradise Brand wWamMs- BACON - LARD 
THE THEURER-NORTON PROVISION COMPANY 


- Packers ‘ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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READY-TO-EAT MEATS - FERRIS HICKORY SMOKED HAM AND BACON 
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Adler Company, 
Allbright-Nell Co., " 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co 
American Can Co 

American Soya Products Corp 
Ampol, Inc. 

Anderson, V. D. Co 

Arbogast & Bastian Co 
Armour and Company 
Armstrong Cork Products Co 


Baker Ice Machine Co., Inc 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 

Best & Donovan 

Brady, McGillivray & Mulloy 
Brand Bros., 

Brecht Corporation, The 
Brown Corp. 

Burnette, C. 


Ces Be Ge ctcitetecce eee ewdscess 


Callahan & Co., A. P 
Calvert Machine Co 
Canning Machinery Assoc 
Case’s Pork Pack 
Chicopee Sales Corp 
Chili Products Corp., 
Christensen & McDonald 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp 
Circle E Provision Co 
Columbus Packing Co 
Commodore Hotel 
Continental Can Co 
Continental Electric Co 
Cork Insulation Co., Ine 
Crane Co. 

Crescent Mfg. Co 

Cudahy Packing Co., 


Dexter Folder Co 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc 
Dold Packing Co., Jacob 
Dry-Zero Corporation 
Dubuque Steel Products Co 
Du Pont Cellophane Co 
Durr, C, A., Packing Co., Inc 


Early & Moor, Inc 
Everhot Mfg. Co 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co 

Fee Corporation 

Felin & Co., Inc., John J 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 


Forbes, Jas. H. Tea & Coffee Co..... 


Ford Motor Co 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co 
Frick Co., Inc 


General Electric Co 
Globe Co., 
Griffith Laboratories 


Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co.. 


Halsted & Co., Inc., E. S 
Ham Boiler Corporation 
Heekin Can Co., 

Hormel & Co., Geo. A 
Hunter Packing Co 

Hygrade Food Products Corp 


Independent Casing Co 
Industrial Chemical Sales Co 


International Harvester Company.... 


International Salt Company 
Jackle, 

Jamison Cold Storage Door Co 
Jourdan Process Cooker Co 
Kahn's Sons Co., 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.. 


Kennett-Murray & Co 
Keystone Tranfser Co 
Kingan & Co 
Kold-Hold Co. 
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Levi, & Co., Harry 
Liberty Provision Co 
Link-Belt Co. 

Live Stock National Bank 


McMurray, L. H 

Manaster, Harry & Bro 
Massachusetts Importing Co 
May Casing Co 

Mayer & Sons Co., H. J 

Meyer Packing Co., H. H 
Midland Paint & Varnish Co... 
Mitts & Merrill 

Mongolia Importing Co., Inc... 
Morrell & Co., John 

Moto Meter Gauge & Equip. Corp.... 


Omaha Packing Co 
Oppenheimer Casing Co 


Patent Casing Co 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co.First Cover 
Peters Machinery Co ° 
Pomona Products Co 

Powers Regulator Co 

Pressed Steel Tank Co 


Rath Packing Co., 
Republic Steel Corp 
Rhinelander Paper Co 
Rogers, F. C., Inc 
Rosenthal, Ben H. & Co 


Salzman Casings Corp 

Sander Mfg, Co 

Sausage Mfr’s. Supply Co 

Schluderberg, Wm.-T. J. Kurdle Co.. 
Schweisheimer & Fellerman 

Sedberry, J. B., 

Seelbach, K. C. Co., 

Silvery, Nicholas 

Smith, Brubaker & Egan 

Smith’s Sons Co., John E....Second Cover 
Sokol & Co . * 


Specialty Manufacturers Sales Co... 
Sprague-Sells Corp. ........ceeceeeee 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 

Staley Sales Corp 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

Standard Pressed Steel Co 

Stange Co., Wm. J 

Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works 
Stein, Hall Mfg. Co ° 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co 
Stokes & Dalton, Ltd 

Studebaker Corp. 

Sunfirst 

Superior Packing Co 

Sutherland Paper Co 

Swift & Company 


Tagliabue, C. J. Mfg. Co 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Theurer-Norton Provision Co 
Theurer Wagon Works 
Transparent Package Co 
Trenton Mills, Inc 


United Cork Companies 
United Dressed Beef Co 
United Steel & Wire Co 


Valatie Mills Corp 
Vilter Mfg. Co 

Visking Corporation 
Vogt & Sons, Inc., F. G 


W-W Grinder Corp 

West Carrollton Parchment Co 
Weston Trucking & For. Co 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulv. 
Wilmington Provision Co 

Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co 

Wilson & Co 

Worcester Salt Co 

Worthington Pump & Mchy. Corp.. 
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Levi, Berth. & Co., Inc Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
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*Regular Advertisers Appearing at various intervals. 
While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee 


gainst the p 
of an occasional change or omission in the preparation of this index. 
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CARLOT SHIPPER 
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“Reliable” Brand 
HAMS — BACON — LARD — SAUSAGE 
CANNED MEATS — OLEOMARGARINE 
CHEESE — BUTTER —EGGS— POULTRY 


A full line of Fresh Pork—Beef—Veal 
Mutton and Cured Pork Cuts 


Hides—Hair—Digester Tankage 


KINGAN &Co. 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
Main Plant, /ndianapolis Established 1845 





East St. Louis, [linois 


Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 























HORMEL 


GOOD FOOD 





Main Office and Packing Plant 


Austin, Minnesota 














C. A. BURNETTE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
— Commission Slaughterers — 


Hogs—Cattle—Calves 


{ We Specialize in Straight 
Carloads of Dressed Hogs 


U. 8S. GOVT. INSPECTION 














St. Louis 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 


Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON 
“Deliciously Mild”’ 


New York Office—259 W. 14th St. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


M. Weinstein Co., Philadeiphia, Pa. ©: D- Amiss ) Raitimore, Mal 


Murphy & Decker, Boston, Mass. {Patines on, D.C, 














THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. | 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 
Represented by 


NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 


H. L. Woodruff W. C. Ford B. L. Wright P. G. Gray Co. 
250 W. 14th St. 38N. Delaware Av. 631 Penn.Av.,.N.W. 148 State St. 




















NIAGARA BRAND 


HAMS & BACON 


ot SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF 
BEEF - PORK —- SAUSAGE - PROVISIONS 


BUFFALO—OMAHA—WICHITA 
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UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 


J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 
City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 


Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 








Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 


43rd & 44th Streets 





shy Sang NEW YORK CITY Murray Hild 2900 

















Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 
CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 


- | 














Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 


U. S&S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


Liberty 
il ATED pcii Brand 
PATENT SEWED CASINGS _ || Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 


Manufactured Under Sol May Methods RG. YOST &. SO, Fe eee, Pe 
by the PIONEERS 


of Sewed Sausage Casings Harry Levi & Company, Inc. 
' Importers and Exporters of 

Sausage Casings 

PATENT CASING COMPANY 625 Greenwich Street 723 West Lake Street 


617-23 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 












































HOG BUNGS—HOG BUNG ENDS—BEEF MIDDLES 




















THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S.A. 


THE 


CASING HOUSE 
Bearn. Levis Co.,Inc, 


ESTABLISHED 1882 














TO SELL YOUR PRODUCTS 
_—_———- jn Great Britain 


communicate with 


STOKES & DALTON, LTD. 
Leeds, 9 ENGLAND 


MEW yYoRK CHICAGO LONDON 
BUENOS AIRES HAMBURG WELLINGTON 
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MEANS 
PROFIT 
TO 


THE UNVARYING ACCURACY 


of all ANCO HARRINGTON MEASURING FILLERS is 
vouched for by the hundreds of users. It makes no differ- 
ence whether you are filling 1-lb. cartons or 65-lb. tierces, 
you will find that there is an ANCO Harrington Measuring 
Filler that will efficiently take the function of weighing out 
of your operator’s hands and put it on the basis of speedy 
and accurate mechanical perfection. 





ag: 


Lard and compound manufacturers, both large and small, 
have adopted ANCO Harrington Measuring Fillers as their 
standard. Repeat orders from these concerns are induced 
by the increased profits realized from their operation. The 
small margin of profit on lard and compound demands the 
features found on these machines which eliminate over- 
weight losses and under-weight complaints. 

Our Sales Engineers will be glad to assist you in the 
selection of the best equipment and arrangement for your 
particular requirements. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. ELIMINATES OVERWEIGHT LOSSES 


Eastern Office: 5323 S. Western Boulevard, western Office: AND 


117 Liberty Street 


New York, N. ¥. Chicago, IIL San Francisco, Calf. UNDERWEIGHT COMPLAINTS 








ELECTED 
eef Middles 


GF; ull rd 


FOR YOUR SAUSAGE 


In sausage, as in people, first impressions areme 


portant. Dressing up your product enables it to @ : 
friends at first sight. And make sales, too. Becausii 
our greater selection, we can give you uniformit 


fine quality. 


Swift's Selected Beef Middles are 
@ Specially fated. 
@ Carefully inspected for holes and blemishes 
@ Expertly selected for size. 
@ Packed in suitable quantities to meet ye | 


requirements. 


Ask your local Swift representative. 


Swift G Company 


U.S.A. 





NATURAL CASINGS BETTER GOOD SAUS# 
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